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the pleasure of publishing a group of articles matters discussed at the meeting of the 
written by the teachers at Le Couteulx St. Board of Directors at the Volta Bureau, Janu- 
Mary’s Institution for the Deaf. They ad- ary 22, 1932. The “Progress Report,” from 
equately represent the fine work done at this the President, H. M. McManaway, carries to 
school. From time to time, members of the all members of the Association a conviction 
faculty at St. Mary’s have taken part in As- of accomplishment and an assurance of fresh 
sociation activities. Several attended the progress. The detailed and yet succinct re- 
Summer School at Johns Hopkins University port from the Supervisor of Registration, 
in 1931, and attracted notice on account of Norman T. McManaway, fully explains the 
their high intellectual attainments and their work of certification which has been carried 
thorough professional training. on for a year and a half with most gratifying 


A large portion of the magazine this month results. 
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A Progress Report 


From the President of the Association 


APPROACH TOs ANGHT Hs 


oe i 


LEVEN of the fifteen members of noting, but the results in awakened pro- 


By courtesy of the Chamber of Commerce, 


é the Board of Directors with the fessional interest, in improved teacher effi- 
, chairmen of several committees ciency, and in higher professional stand- 
v . 

< spent a very full and busy day at the Volta ards cannot be calculated. 


Bureau on January 22, when in annual Through a reorganization of office rou- 
meeting ihe affairs of the Association were tine at the Volta Bureau. resulting in more 
reported upon and discussed. Contrary io careful record keeping and in increased 
expectations, the Treasurer’s report showed _ staff efficiency, the Superintendent was 
increased receipts from trust funds and a_ able to report such interesting and worth- 
comfortable balance with all bills paid. while activities as these: 


This was especially gratifying as other re- Publication of three books in eighteen 
ports showed enlarged activities in many months: “Those in the Dark Silence,” 
directions. Rocheleau and Mack; “The Story of Lip 


Not only had trust fund income in- Reading,” DeLand; “Hearing and _ the 
creased, but the Executive Secretary re- School Child,” Waldman, Wade and Aretz. 
ported the largest teacher membership in Ready for publication: Miss Yale’s Re- 
the history of the Association, over one vision of Visible Speech in Twelve Les- 
thousand having been enrolled during the — sons. 
year. Visitors to the Bureau from seven for- 

Teacher membership is fine, but teacher eign countries during the year—India, 
participation is more significant; a glance France, Sweden, Jugoslavia, South Africa, 
at the front pages of recent issues of the New Zealand, and Japan—and correspon- 
VoLta REviEw will give the listing of com- dence with inquirers from twenty-five 
F mittees and their membership; the Feb- countries—Argentina, Australia, Austria, 





i¥# “| = ruary issue of the Review, one of great Belgium, Brazil, China, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
‘ practical value and interest, is almost ex- vakia, Denmark, England, France, Ger- 
af i . . . 

4 ¢)— clusively the work of a single one of these many, Holland, India, Ireland, Italy, Ja- 


- 
Mela 


committees.. Others are equally busy do- pan, Jugoslavia, New Zealand, Russia, 
ing equally valuable work, contributing to Scotland, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 


4 the upbuilding of the whole profession. and Wales. 

: This professional spirit is also indicated Information service through letters to 

1 by the report of the Supervisor of Regis- 194 parents, 215 students of sociology, 
tration. Isn’t it fine that over 750 applica- 127 teachers regarding employment, 63 


tions for registration have been received in research workers, besides bulletins, circu- 
the sixteen months since this service was lar letters and reprints issued, and ex: 
inaugurated, and that one-third of these cluding all correspondence relating to cer- 
have been received in the past three tification which required 4,420 letters; 
months? That this service to teachers has and excluding the two magazines, the VoL- 
cost the Association over $2,000 is worth Ta Review, with a circulation to member- 
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ship of over 1,500 monthly, and the Audi- 
tory Outlook, with a membership circula- 
tion of over 2,400. 

The Summer School at 
Johns Hopkins was the largest in enroll- 
ment and perhaps the best in quality of 
The Summer Session to be 


Association 


work done. 
held at Los Angeles at the University of 


California should reach equally high 
standards. The biennial Summer Pro- 


gram Meeting, to be held the week of July 
4, at Los Angeles, will have as its central 
theme “Better Speech,” as the Milwaukee 
theme was “Normality”; every topic treat- 
ed will be considered in the light of its re- 
lationship to “Better Speech.” 

The enlistment of all teachers in the pro- 
fessional work of our organization and an 
ever increasing participation in all Asso- 
ciation activities are worthy goals; with 
your cooperation they can be realized. 

Yours in the service of all deaf children, 


Howarp M. McManaway, 


President. 





Resolutions Adopted by Board 
The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted by the Board of Directors 
of the American Association to Promote 
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the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf at its 
annual meeting on January 22nd, 1932: 

Wuereas, Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, 
Jr., has for so many years been such a 
staunch friend of our Association, and 

Wuereas, she has secured for us more 
Life Members than any other one person, 
and 

WuereEas, during the year 1931 she 
made it possible for the Volta Bureau to 
revise, complete and publish as a memo. 
rial to Mr. Fred DeLand his book, “The 
Story of Lip Reading,” be it hereby 

Reso.tvep: That the Board of Directors 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf hereby 
expresses its deep gratitude to Mrs. Porter 
for her continued interest and generosity, 

Wuereas, Mr. Bryant Tuckerman has 
displayed interest in the work of our Asso- 
ciation and has generously given of his 
time and effort to set in Visible Speech 
type Miss Yale’s revision of Professor 
Bell’s “English Visible Speech in Twelve 
Lessons,” be it hereby 

REsoLveD: That the Board of Directors 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf hereby 
thank Mr. Tuckerman warmly, and invite 
his continued cooperation in the work of 
the organization. 








The Progressive Oral Advocates 


The Society of Progressive Oral Advocates will hold their 1932 convention in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 5, 6, and 7. All organizations interested in furthering the 
education of the deaf by the oral method will participate in the meeting and will be 
represented on the program. The convention will be the guest, not of Cincinnati 
alone, but of the whole state of Ohio. The Ohio State Department of Education is 
cooperating in the preparations with the object of making the meeting as interesting 
as possible to all members of the profession. As in previous years demonstrations 
of oral and of auricular work will be given. Lip reading for the deaf and for the 
hard of hearing will also have its important place in the proceedings. The head- 
quarters of the convention will be at the Hotel Alma. Definite details of the pro 
gram will be announced later. 
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Deaf—and Also Blind 


ORK for the blind-deaf is to be 

established on a national scale. 

Concerted effort is being made 
to lessen as fully as possible the terrible 
misfortune of these individuals. For seven 
years Miss Rebecca Mack, a 
worker for the blind, and herself partially 
blind. and Mrs. Corinne Rocheleau Rou- 
leau. a research worker and writer, who is 
totally deaf, gathered information about 
the blind-deaf in the United States. The 
appalling number of these persons and the 
appalling dearth of helpful interest in 
their behalf was revealed in the volume 
Those in the Dark Silence, published by 
the Volta Bureau in June, 1930. 


On December 30, 1931, a joint commit- 
tee meeting was held at the Volta Bureau, 
and plans were worked out by which three 
organizations, The American Foundation 
for the Blind, The American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
and the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, will 
participate in widespread efforts to help 
the deaf blind. The plan includes the 
following: 


research 


1. A legislative program undertaken 
by the Foundation for the Blind. This in- 
volves state legislation to provide proper 
care and training for all the blind deaf, 
with the proviso that this care and train- 
ing may be administered, when advisable, 
in schools or institutions outside the bor- 
ders of the states making the provision. 
This will ensure the education, according 
to their individual requirements, of all 
children who are totally or partially blind- 
deaf. 

2. Individual case work by the Federa- 
tion for the Hard of Hearing, through its 
local organizations or through field work- 
ers representing the Foundation for the 
Blind. Regular personal visits to the 
homes of the deaf-blind adults will be 


made, or some regular communication 


with them established, to make sure that 
they do not stagnate, but have someone to 
take an interest in their welfare and to pro- 
vide for them, when necessary, such re- 
quirements as the following: (1) the ne- 
cessities of life; (2) lessons in braille, in 
typewriting, in speech reading, in finger- 
spelling, or other modes of communica- 
tion; (3) lessons to fill the gaps in their 
general education; (4) lessons in handi- 
craft or trades; (5) regular employment 
when possible; (6) help in finding mar- 
kets for their work when it is of good qual- 
ity; (7) friends to devote a certain time, 
regularly, to their recreational needs; (8) 
reading matter in the special embossed 
print with which they are familiar; (9) 
hearing aids when usable; (10) medical or 
financial assistance. 

3. Analysis and classification of data, 
and careful keeping of records. This will 
be done by the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf through its headquarters, the Volta 
Bureau. Members of the Volta Bureau 
staff are already at work upon the data se- 
cured by Mrs. Rouleau and Miss Mack and 
are handling correspondence and reports 
in connection with the follow up work. 


The effort of each of these three organi- 
zations is to supplement and encourage the 
others, while each group accomplishes its 
own immediate aim. 

Howard M. McManaway, President of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, is chair- 
man of the National committee, and Rob- 
ert B. Irwin, Executive Director of the 
American Foundation for the Blind, is its 
secretary. The other members are: Mrs. 
Anne Sullivan Macy, the teacher of Helen 
Keller; Mrs. Corinne Rocheleau Rouleau, 
Miss Betty C. Wright, Executive Secretary 
of the Federation, and Mrs. Laura Stovel, 
Director of the Everywhere League for the 


Hard of Hearing. 
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Fifth Association Summer School 


ROVISIONS have been practically 
Pp completed for courses to be offered 

as a departmental unit of the Sum- 
mer School of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, and the Association is 
ready to announce its fifth summer session 
for advanced instruction of teachers of the 
deaf. Matriculants may enroll for the 
type of work which they prefer with 
full confidence that courses satisfactorily 
completed will be recognized by the Uni- 
versity of California and all other ac- 
credited colleges and universities for de- 
gree credit, two semester hours for each 
course. A general catalog of the Univer- 
sity will be ready for circulation at an 
early date. One will find more than two 
hundred courses listed, and with a range 
from the Art of Acting to Modern Rus- 
sian; from Shop Practice to Solfegge, 
whatever that may be. The special courses 
which will be offered include the follow- 


ing: 


Formative Speech Primary Language 
Corrective Speech 
Visible Speech 


Advanced Language 


Auricular Training 

Rhythm 

Primary Education 

Straight Language Primary Reading 

Anatomy of Organs of Speech, and Physi- 
ology of Sound and Speech Organs 


Lip Reading for the Deaf Child 


Testing of Hearing and Use of Instruments 
Theory and Methods Employed in Demon- 


stration School 


Consistent with the Committee’s policy, 
several members of faculties in other sum- 
mer sessions will be included in the roster 
for 1932. Among these are Miss Clara 
Newlee, Parker Practice School, Chicago; 
Miss Edith Fitzgerald, Virginia School for 
the Deaf, and Miss Dorothy Morris, Clarke 
School. Courses will be offered by Miss 


Frances Hancock, Lexington Ave. School; 
Miss Marie Mason, Phonetic Laboratory, 
Ohio University; Mrs. Pearl Constantine, 
The Gough School, San Francisco; Mrs, 
Fannie Hurst, Utah School for Deaf; and 
Mr. Sherman K. Smith, New York. 


Demonstration classes from the Los An- 
geles Day Schools will be conducted by 
teachers selected from those schools. Spe- 
cial seminar discussions have been planned 
for supervisors and principals for the week 
beginning July 4. These will! not conflict 
with sessions of the Association, which 
will be holding its biennial program meet- 
ing during that period. 

If you want to know what this summer 
offers to the interested teacher, what in- 
ducements are extended to those who 
would a-learning go, ask any Californian. 
Ask any one who has ever made the tour 
to and through the West. Ask any of the 
thousands of students who have pursued 
courses in the University of California. 
Read any dictionary of superlatives. If 
you want to know what the trip will cost 
you, ask the Volta Bureau. 


Special rates are obtainable for the pe- 
riod of the Summer School (June 27-Au- 
gust 6) and long enough to cover a more 
extended excursion into the scenic and his- 
toric Pacific States and back through the 
Rockies and the Plains. A very attrac- 
tive, all-daylight tour with every provision 
for comfort and convenience is offered by 
one of the large transportation companies. 
A party to travel westward by rail and re- 
turn by water (Panama Route) is in pros- 
pect. Full details are obtainable on re- 
quest at the Bureau. 

Tuition in the University will be less 
than formerly. With fees which are re- 
quired it will not exceed forty dollars. Ac- 
commodations on or near the campus are 
quoted at approximately fourteen dollars 
per week, including two meals a day. 
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Eight Articles For Teachers From 
Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution 


Our School Meetings 


By Sister Rose Gertrupe, M. A. 


EETINGS are important. All of 

the great events of world history, 

past and in the making, have been 
preceded and supported by meetings. 
What greater deed can be performed, or 
more momentous task undertaken, than to 
bring knowledge, and its accompanying 
power, to children who are afflicted with 
deafness! So we begin each day with an 
assembly—for the teachers and pupils. 

Just before nine o'clock, to the invigorat- 
ing rhythm of a good march, the children 
come into the assembly hall—the boys on 
one side, the girls on the other. First of 
all a prayer is said in unison. Even the 
tiniest mites raise their voices, saying “‘o-e” 
and “aw” or perhaps, “A fish-a top-a shoe.” 
Who will say that such prayers do not 
pierce the clouds? Then the flag salute is 
spoken and this is followed by the “sing- 
ing” of a hymn or patriotic song. The 
teachers sing, the pupils sing—and there is 
no lack of harmony! One of the teachers 
points to the words of a song written on 
charts or portable blackboards on the stage 
—to obtain the proper tempo and to keep 
pace with the pianist. Then the march is 
played again, and the children, “marking 
time,” follow their respective teachers to 
their classrooms. 

Thus the day is well begun by instilling 
in the hearts of the children a reverence for 
God and a love of country. There is also 
something appealing and touching in meet- 
ing one’s pupils in this manner each morn- 
ing. And if the teacher’s heart is filled 
with love and sympathy for her little 
charges, what miracles she will perform. 
The music, the march especially, kindles a 
spirit of courage and adventure similar to 
that aroused in the heart of the soldier, 





made brave in starting out to battle by the 
martial strains of one of Sousa’s com- 
positions. 

The assembly does not use up more than 
ten minutes of time, and we feel this is 
well spent. Another thing: it secures punc- 
tuality on the part of both teacher and pu- 
pil. Also, in the assembly hall are dis- 
played posters from various classes, bid- 
ding everyone, “Be kind to small chil- 
dren,” “Read good books,” etc.; or show 
cards from the sign painting class wishing 
us “A Happy Thanksgiving” or “Merry 
Christmas.” Sometimes exceptionally good 
papers are hung up to encourage the chil- 
dren. How a child loves to see “100%” 
or “Very Good” on his paper, and when 
the whole school sees it, too—what joy, 
what pride, what effort it calls forth in the 
future! 

When holidays occur or the birthdays of 
great men are to be celebrated, a short 
program is prepared and given at assem- 
bly. At Christmas time, for example, the 
baby girls, transformed into dear little an- 
gels with wings and long flowing dresses, 
stood with folded hands round a manger 
cradle while the general assembly sang 
“Silent Night.” 

Once a month the teachers are reminded 
at assembly, “There will be a teachers’ 
meeting today.” In a school for the deaf 
many facts of interest or items of general 
information accumulate in a month. The 
school meeting provides a suitable time and 
place for imparting them to the teachers. 
Moreover, such meetings foster a friendly 
Opportunity is 
afforded before and after the meeting for 
exchanging little courtesies and pleasant- 


spirit among the teachers. 
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ries which the pressing duties of a teach- 
er’s life tend to obliterate. 

School meetings may be made both in- 
teresting and profitable by demonstrations 
of class work. For instance, the teachers 
were requested to bring to the December 
meeting health posters or projects in teach- 
ing health which they had worked out. 
New ideas were thus exchanged and a keen 
interest aroused in this important phase of 
education. 

The high school and upper grade teach- 
ers were instructed to present or describe 
at the January meeting any helpful devices 
they used in teaching literature, such as 
booklets, outlines, dramatics, etc. It is 
often a matter of great wonderment to peo- 
ple, and even to teachers of the deaf in pri- 
mary grades, how a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the classics is imparted to the 
deaf. “How on earth do you teach poetry 
or present the stories of Evangeline, or 
Ivanhoe?” is a question often asked. Thus 
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each meeting may be focused on one topic 
to derive greater benefit. In this manner 
the principal and teachers become more 
intimately acquainted with the work that 
is being accomplished in the school and an 
enthusiastic and progressive spirit is main- 
tained in all departments. 

In these meetings the principal comes in 
close contact with the teachers, and into a 
clearer realization of their difficulties and 
problems. Here she may take the oppor- 
tunity to say a word of commendation to 
all,—and to individual teachers who have 
put forth unusual efforts or who have ob- 
tained signal success in their work. Teach- 
ers of the deaf especially need encourage- 
ment, for their task calls for all the in- 
genuity and creative ability that they can 
muster. A little appreciation now and then 
helps to lighten the burden and stave off 
discouragement, while at the same time it 
engenders a desirable spirit of co-opera- 
tion. 





High School English Projects 


By Sister Recrna, B. A. 


T is not necessary to discuss the value 
of a higher education for our deaf chil- 
dren, but as an opening let us cite one 

incident that brought home to us quite for- 
cibly the fact that a high school for the deaf 
is, to say the least, worth while. 

The children were enjoying their usual 
weekly movie in our assembly hall one 
Sunday evening, when the words of “Auld 
Lang Syne” flashed across the screen. 
Murmurs of approval ran through the 
benches occupied by the older pupils and 
beaming faces told without a doubt that 
the refrain was one with which they were 
familiar. It was to them like meeting an 
old friend in a strange city. Now, if such 
pleasure was afforded these children upon 
the recognition of a song in a movie, how 
much greater happiness will be made pos- 
sible for those who in future life will be 
able to recognize as “old friends” the 


names of such masters in literature as 
Shakespeare, Scott or Burns, or such heroes 
of history as Alexander, Czsar or Napoleon. 
All this and more is brought within the 
reach of our children by a high school edu- 
cation. Who then can say that it is not 
worth all the effort that we can put into it? 

During the four years’ high school 
course we follow the New York State Re- 
gents Syllabus. Where shall we begin to 
describe some of the projects which make 
this difficult and seemingly impossible task 
interesting and comprehensible to the pu 
pils? 

Let us first treat of the classics, where 
we find a lack of vocabulary the greatest 
drawback to a full appreciation. This we 
overcome as far as possible by simplifying 
the story or plot and giving it to the chil- 
dren in language which they understand, 
stressing the important points and giving 
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weight to character portrayal. It is won- 
derful to note their reaction,—how they 
love a noble character and readily recog- 
nize an ignoble one, and how they respond 
to the emotions aroused, feeling pity for 
the wronged or indignation against the 
wicked. In “Julius Caesar,” for instance, 
which the third year pupils studied this 
year, the assassination of Caesar and the 
infidelity of his friend Brutus deeply im- 
pressed the class. Even out of school hours 
some of them would say, “O poor Caesar! 
His friend against him! ‘Et tu, 
Brute!” 

As we progressed with the thought-con- 
tent of the play, we noted outstanding 
quotations and characteristics of the most 
We judged 
the characters by three means, i. e., by what 
they said, by what they did, and what oth- 
ers said of them. The pupils made “char- 
acter wheels” of the principal characters 
from two sheets of colored construction pa- 
per. One wheel was marked off into six 
equal parts, in each of which they printed 
a characteristic and corresponding quota- 
tion. The other circle, with one section 
cut out, they placed on top of the first and 
fastened in the center so as to allow for 
rotation. 


was 


important of the personnel. 


Examples from Brutus’ character wheel 
are as follows: 

Characteristic: Popular. 

Quotation: “O he sits high in all the 
people’s hearts.” 

Characteristic: Honorable. 

Quotation: “I love the name of honor 
more than I fear death.” 

Using these wheels, we developed char- 
acter sketches in composition form. Some 
of our talented pupils drew a sketch of 
Portia pleading with Brutus, of the Plains 
of Philippi and of Mark Antony speaking 
over Caesar’s body. These were copied 
from pictures in texts, but they helped to 
impress the class as well as to make up an 
attractive booklet. 

In the midst of our distress over the fate 
of poor Caesar, we went back in spirit 
to Roman days and (though all understood 
that printing was not known at that time) 
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we imagined the announcement of that 
great Roman’s death as it would have ap- 
peared in a newspaper if they had had our 
modern mode of expression through the 
press. Each child chose a name for her pa- 
per, as “Roman Star,” “Roman News,” 
etc., then wrote and typed an account of 
that tragic scene. The following is an 
example of one of the papers received: 


ROMAN EXPRESS 


Ides of March 44 B. C. 


CAESAR KILLED! 
JULIUS CAESAR IS STABBED IN THE 
SENATE 


Caesar was killed in that he desired to be 


the senate by conspir- king. They felt it was 
ators this morning. their duty to _ free 
Brutus and Cassius Rome from the tyrant. 
were the leaders. The His “mighty heart 
conspirators were Cas- did burst” when he 
sius, Brutus, Cinna, saw Brutus ready to 
Trebonius, Ligarius stab him. His last 
and Metellus Cimber. words were, “Et tu 
There was great ex- Brute? Then fall, 
citement and the con- Caesar.” 


spirators talked to the Caesar was a friend 


frightened people. of the people. Mark 
They said that Cae- Antony will take up 


sar was ambitious, and his cause. 


We rounded up the whole play by a 
progress book in which we developed com- 
pletion tests and true and false statements, 
fitted epithets to characters, placed quota- 
tions, cited examples of figures of speech 
and developed sentences from a vocabulary 
based upon the text. 

Similar projects may be used in the 
teaching of other classics, and the working 
out of one often suggests new ideas and 
methods. There are many projects out- 
lined in modern tests that, with slight 
changes, may be used in our schools. 

New difficulties present themselves, how- 
ever, in the teaching of original composi- 
tion work. Again we find their vocabulary 
deficient and their variety of expression 
meagre, though the children are most anx- 
ious to learn new words. Dictionary defini- 
tions are often too difficult for our pupils to 
comprehend, so we worked on a list of 
synonyms and antonyms that proved very 
beneficial. After learning the meaning of 
the words the class used them in original 
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sentences and how eagerly they worked 
to outdo one another! Many amusing 
results were at first obtained. One girl, 
for instance, after learning a lesson on 
synonyms, wrote home that she would soon 
visit her father in his “abode” and take 
good care of his “residence.” By frequent 
use, however, the children soon learned to 
distinguish the proper connotation. 

To aid in variety of expression, the pu- 
pils write from time to time phrases and 
expressions from their readings to use in 
original sentences, such as, 

the shrieking north wind 

the roaring sea 

it was in mid-September 

over plains and mountains and deserts 

day and night, sun or storm, winter and 

summer 

the painted sky. 

Before writing a composition, then, we 
list in class appropriate expressions, make 
an outline and write suitable topic sen- 
tences. With this material on hand, it is 
not so very difficult for the children to pro- 
ceed with the development of their topics. 

We have organized a high school club 
which is conducted according to the rudi- 
mentary principles of parliamentary law. 
Our meetings are held once a month and, 
after “Business Matters” are taken care of, 
the classes take turns in providing a short 
entertainment consisting of narratives, 
book reviews, essays, current events or his- 
torical topics, etc. One plan recently car- 
ried out proved very interesting—the Jun- 
iors gave their program in the form of a 
radio broadcast. They spoke on “Ameri- 
can Heroes,” each member of the class 
choosing one great American, such as Lin- 
coln, Franklin, Boone, U. S. Grant, Andrew 
Jackson, etc. The papers were carefully 
prepared ahead of time and material was 
gathered from books secured at the public 
library. One girl was chosen as the “an- 
nouncer” and opened the program with: 

“Good-morning, everybody.” 

“This is the High School Good Cheer 
Club of St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 
speaking to you from the high school study 
hall over station WBR Buffalo. 
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“The Juniors will entertain you today 
with their talks on American Heroes. The 
first speaker you will hear today will be 
Miss ———— who has chosen for her subject 
‘Benjamin Franklin.” Miss —-———.” 

The pupil thus “announced” stepped up 
to the “microphone,” which the boys had 
manufactured, and delivered her speech to 
the radio audience. 

After each Junior had had her turn, the 
announcer closed the program with: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, you have just 
heard the High School Good Cheer Club of 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf speaking to 
you over station WBR from the high school 
study room. Miss ———— has been your 
announcer. We hope you liked our pro- 
gram. You will hear from us soon again. 

“The High School Club will now ad- 
journ. 

“Good-day, everybody!” 

The pupils thoroughly enjoyed the nov- 
elty and we felt it was profitable not only 
as an English exercise but also as a means 
of eliminating their self-consciousness in 
appearing before an assembly. 

The poetry period is usually greeted 
with enthusiasm by our high school pupils. 
Each child is provided with a scrap book 
in which he or she keeps a collection of 
poems studied in class, as well as others 
cut out from magazines, etc. Each one 
takes great pride in the book and treasures 
it for a “keepsake” for after years. To get 
full appreciation of a poem we first learn 
soinething of its author. Then we proceed 
to find the points that make the poem 
beautiful, such as figures of speech, word 
pictures, rhyme and rhythm, fitting epi- 
thets, emotions, etc. Notes on these points 
aid in the final writing of an appreciation 
and in the memorizing of at least part of 
the poem. 

The developing of these and other proj- 
ects has been a real pleasure. They have 
helped to arouse, even in the deaf, a re- 
sponse to the beautiful in literature; they 
have touched the chord of appreciation for 
high ideals, for all that is noble and true. 
And is not this accomplishing the highest 
aim in teaching English? 
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The Boy in the Print Shop 


By Sister M. 


LTHOUGH wooden type was not un- 
A known before 1456, Johann Guten- 
berg, a native of Maintz, Germany, 
who perfected movable metal types about 
that time, is called the inventor of prac- 
tical printing type. In those days, as in 
our own, people who did notable things 
had their pictures taken more than seemed 
necessary, and as woodcuts were in vogue 
the result must have happily chastened 
their elation over whatever worthwhile 
deed brought them into prominence. There 
is, however, one gracious portrait of the 
worthy master-printer. It is called “The 
First Impression,” and shows Gutenberg, 
in academic cap and gown, standing beside 
his cumbersome press and drawing from 
the form the first properly printed sheet. 
In the background is a scribe’s desk, with 
candle and book-rest, and the scribe him- 
self, sitting at Gutenberg’s side, is sadly 
watching his bread and butter slip away 
from him, for the invention of printing 
did these worthy gentlemen out of their 
means of livelihood. Leaning against the 
press in the familiar high-nosed, tolerant 
attitude of youth watching a grown-up 
“put something over,” is a small boy. 

Gutenberg and the scribe have gone the 
way of all flesh, but the boy is right here 
with us. Look in at any print shop and 
he'll saunter past, trying not to hurry with 
whatever he is doing. Then there are 
shops full of boys, where boys are not un- 
derlings, but the vitally important thing. 
These are the school print shops. 

During the past ten or fifteen years voca- 
tional training has leapt into prominence. 
Especially in schools for handicapped 
children have we grown to realize what 
intensive training should be giver to these 
boys and girls who must learn to support 
themselves in a none too friendly atmos- 
phere outside. They must be encouraged 
to make their affliction an asset instead of 
a drawback: to march shoulder to shoul- 
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der with their more fortunate fellows and 
“make good.” 

When the attention of numerous prin- 
cipals and superintendents all over the 
country is called to some certain condition, 
things happen; and so changes have been 
made in most trade departments in the 
last few years. The old “sink or swim” 
method of learning by imitation has been 
done away with, and a new note has crept 
into trade teaching. Outlines are followed, 
other studies are correlated with the 
course. This is especially true of printing. 
Its scholarly background and history, its 
importance to education and general wel- 
fare make it flexible material in the hands 
of an interested instructor for an endless 
series of interesting lessons. Besides the 
detailed instruction in composition and 
press work, we have the history of print- 
ing, printer’s English, printer’s arithmetic, 
proof-reading and various other phases of 
the work to dabble in, rather delightfully, 
for these subjects seldom fail to. hold the 
attention of a class. 

Twenty years ago, our printing pupils 
here at St. Mary’s were fortunate in having 
as their instructor a printer of unusual 
ability. Not only was she expert in every 
branch of the trade, but there seemed no 
author with whose writings she was not 
familiar, no quotation she could not place. 
This gave an academic tinge to her teach- 
ing, although she taught under the old 
method, “Do as the older boys do. Learn 
by watching others.” The boys of that 
day were different from the present gen- 
eration. Plodding and patient, they seemed 
content to spend long hours at the case 
setting type by hand, laboriously, knowing 
that next day would bring galley after gal- 
ley of corrections and adjustment of badly 
spaced lines. 

School hours take a longer toll on the 
pupils’ time today, trade hours are shorter, 
and no one now asks a boy to stay day 
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after day at his case. In trade teaching, 
as in other departments of the school, les- 
sons are prepared with the underlying 
thought of making the matter as attractive 
as possible, something between a waving 
banner and a flaming torch, so that youth 
will stop, look, listen and learn. 

In our school shop, we print a weekly 
magazine, all helping according to their 
ability in composition, make-up, make- 
ready and press work, and, of course, fold- 
ing, binding and stamping for the mail, 
all valuable experience. Mondays and Fri- 
days, when the drying boards are out of 
the way and tables free, the pupils have 
a study period. Lessons are typed special- 
ly for them, in very simple language, from 
the Selvidge-Witt or Mansfield Text books. 
Tests are given, and a constant weekly re- 
view is kept up in printer’s measure and 
proof-reading. How can a deaf child be- 
come a proof-reader? They cannot in the 
accepted way, where a copy-holder reads 
to the one making written corrections, but 
they can correct from copy, and so mark 
the proof. In small shops, the most likely 
to receive them in their working days, this 
is a great help to them and to their em- 
ployers. Three proofs of every galley is 
the rule in our shop, one for the instructor, 
two for practice work. 

Our one linotype is the longed-for goal 
of every lad in the shop. Two specialize 
for three months, so that some real head- 
way may be made in speed and accuracy. 
Two more manage to exist and hope, mean- 
while, until their turn comes. The practice 
boards are kept busy continually. 

Linoleum block work has given place 
this term to amateur paper making, and 
after patient weeks of rag grinding and 
sorting (with a meat chopper!) and the 
purchase of a hand mold from the Wil- 
liams Apparatus Co., Watertown, N. Y., 
we triumphantly made several sheets of 
usable paper. We intend to make more. 
It may interest some readers to know that 
“Paper Making in the Classroom,” by 
Dard Hunter. is responsible for this ven- 
ture, which after all was not in vain. 

To get back to the boy in the print shop 
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—what an interesting little fellow he is 
today, eager and alert and liking his trade! 
Boys are very imitative, and as visitors en- 
gaged in the trade often come to our shop, 
sometimes to help with the work, often to 
give a friendly demonstration of their abil- 
ity to these wondering youngsters, many 
amusing stories may be told. The dyed-in- 
the-wool printer rolls his sleeves away up 
while he works. One of our little chaps 
discreeetly refused to show an elbow, even 
though he was solemnly warned he could 
never belong to the Union! Dire threat. 
One day when a holiday was coming and 
there was much copy to be set we hired 
help. A very attractive, breezy young man 
responded, who actually went about his 
work with the air of one engaged in playing 
a violin or painting a picture. He was 
careful, absorbed, and he had his sleeves 
beautifully rolled. The boys watched him, 
liked him, smiled when he let them catch 
his eye. Next day another pair of bare 
forearms appeared in our shop. And that 
was that! 

Several years ago a young man who had 
taken a course in printing (the theory at 
least—he knew woefully little about the 
practice) tried to lock a form in one of our 
chases. Disregarding the age-old warning, 
“three times around, locking light,” he 
forced the quoins and broke the chase. 
Our little group stood aghast. The young 
man was very cheerful, simply remarking, 
as though it made the event interesting, 
that he had never tried it before. After 
he had gone one none-too-careful small 
boy said disgustedly, “The man was not 


sorry.” Then he added, “I will not hard 


again.” Nor did he, although he had stub- ” 


bornly refused to follow instructions about 
a careful lock-up. 

But the funniest “imitation” we ever 
had was this: There are many excellent 
workmen of the old school who feel that 
a man is less a man with his hat off. Such 
a one came to help out one day and never 
removed his cap. Of course the battery of 
eyes was trained upon him all afternoon, 
but no one spelled, as we momentarily ex- 
pected, “The man is not polite.” He was 
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a nice old chap and they liked him. Next 
day a little Polish boy with a small bullet 
head added a cap to the rest of his costume 
and set type with the detached air of one 
who is starting off to foreign ports in just 
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a minute. The feeling of expectancy grew 
until the problem was solved in real boy 
fashion. A hand crept toward the little 
round head, and the cap went away without 
its owner—through the open window. 





Seventh Grade Geography 


By Sister M 


grade, the notebook is of great value. 
No one knows better than a teacher 
of deaf children how difficult it is to find 
a book that children can understand and 
enjoy. At the beginning of the term a text 
is selected, preferably one which is well 
illustrated and contains a variety of maps, 
such as “The World at Work” by Wallace 
W. Atwood, for Geography can be taught 
very effectively by visual aids. The lead- 
ing topics are selected and the language 
simplified to meet the needs of the class. 
The lesson to be described is the study 
of farm life in China. The following notes 
should be given to the children before the 
lesson is taught. 


Farm Life in China 


Over 440,000,000 people live in the 
Chinese Republic. On account of the enor- 
mous population of most parts of China, 
the farms are very small. 

Kinds of food used: The Chinese people 
do not raise cattle for beef. They live 
chiefly on vegetables. They raise swine 
and poultry and use large quantities of 
eggs, chicken and pork in their diet. 

Rice—an important food crop: Rice is 
one of the most important crops in China 
for it is a favorite food of all the people. 
The rice fields in China are about as large 
as the wheat fields in the United States. 
They have no farm machinery, and all the 
work is done by hand. (In the wheat fields 
of the United States modern machinery is 
used. ) 

Tea—a hillside crop: The cultivation of 
tea is one of the leading industries of 
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China. The preparation of tea for the 
market requires much skillful labor. The 
leaves are picked from the bushes or trees, 
dried in the sun over a fire, rolled by hand 
and again heated. In India, Ceylon and 
Japan this work is done by machinery, but 
it is done by hand in China. 

Production of silk: The raising of silk 
worms is one of the most ancient industries 
in China. Many of the Chinese people 
have small groves of mulberry trees near 
their homes. Silk worms live on mulberry 
leaves. The Chinese are famous for the 
beauty and quality of their cloth and much 
of the finest silk used in Europe and the 
United States comes from China. 

Cotton, wheat, beans and millet are other 
important agricultural products. 


I. Vocabulary Drill: Each of these ex- 
pressions is a definition for one of the 
words in the list below: clever, a person or 
thing particularly liked, farmers, very 
large, the act of getting ready, parts, im- 
provement, old. 

Write the correct definition after each 
word: 


agriculturalists —————cultivation ———— 





portions —————preparation — 
favorite —-~—ancient -_——_— 
skillful —-—enormous ——— 


II. Assignment of questions: 

1. What is the population of China? 

2. What is the principal occupation of 
the Chinese people? 

3. Why are the farms very small? 

4. Do the Chinese raise cattle for beef? 

5. What is the most important food 
crop used by the Chinese? 
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6. 


~] 


rs 
~ 


ad 


10. 


11. 


12. 


III. 


<) 


Name two animals raised in China. 
Compare the rice fields in China 
with the wheat fields in the United 
States as to size and methods of 
cultivation. 

Name another industry of China. 
Tell how tea is prepared for the 
market. 

Name three regions in which ma- 
chinery is used for preparing tea. 
Mention one of the most important 
industries of China. 

Name three important agricultural 
products of China besides rice. 


Underline expressions which make 


correct statements: 


1. The population of China is over 
(440,000,900, 20,000,000, 50,000,- 
000). 

2. The people of China are skillful 
(manufacturers, agriculturalists) . 

3. The Chinese live chiefly on (meat, 
vegetables). 

4. (Swine and poultry, cattle and 
sheep) are raised in China. 

5. (Rice, corn) is an important food 
crop. 

6. The rice fields of China are (larger 
than, smaller than, about the same 
size as) the wheat fields of the U.S. 

7. The cultivation of (tea, coffee, fruit) 
is one of the leading occupations of 
China. 

8. In China tea is prepared for market 
(by hand, by machinery). 

9. The Chinese are famous for the 
beauty of their (rugs, silks, paint- 
ings). 

10. The finest silks used in Europe and 
the United States come from (Ja- 
pan, China, India). 

IV. For variety, true and false state- 
ments may be given as a lesson in speech- 
reading. 

1. China has a large population. 

2. The Chinese are skillful farmers. 

3. The people of China raise cattle for 


beef. 


NAw 


10. 
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They use eggs, chickens and pork 
in their diet. 


Rice is an important food crop. 
Tea is produced in China. 

The Chinese use machinery to pre 
pare tea for the market. 

The raising of silk worms is an im. 
portant industry in China. 

The Chinese produce the most beau- 
tiful silk in the world. 

Cotton is an important agricultural 
product of China. 


V. Have the children prove that they 
know some of the important facts about 
China by filling the blanks in the following 


sentences with the correct words. 


Z. 


on 


6. 


~ 


9. 
10. 


The principal occupation in China 
is 


On account of the large population 
the farms are very —--—--——. 


~ is the most important 
food crop. 

The Chinese live chiefly on 
The rice fields in China are about 
the same size as the 

fields in the United States. 

The Chinese have no 


machinery. 








——_—_———- and - — are 
important agricultural products. 





Tea is an important crop in ; 
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The finest silk comes from 
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ports of China. 


In connection with the above lesson the 
following exhibit may be prepared. Se 
cure, if possible, samples of rice, soy beans, 
tea and a silk cocoon and mount them for 
exhibition. Make a collection of pictures 
of people of the Far East working in the 
rice fields, threshing rice, terracing the 
hillsides, irrigating lands, picking tea 
leaves, picking mulberry leaves and tend- 
ing silkworms. These pictures should be 
mounted by the children. 
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Supervised Reading in the High School 


By Sister M. vE La SALLE 


HE clientele of a library has a large 
[inten in determining its classifi- 

cation. Thus, in equipping our high 
school reading-room, the system used is 
very different from that adopted by a 
public library or that in vogue in our own 
school library. We have, first of all, tried 
to procure books which supplement our 
courses in literature, history and science as 
outlined by the New York State Syllabus 
for secondary schools. The history and 
science books are not merely fiction, nor 
are the literature books mere anthologies, 
but constitute a plan which shows that the 
problem of reading difficulties is regarded 
as a unity. 

The chief purpose of the supervised 
reading periods is to arouse interest in 
good reading. From the very beginning of 
our supplementary reading work, the pupil 
is taught to see more in his reading than 
merely words. In our introductory periods 
we point out, through concrete examples, 
what is involved in creative reading. We 
make the pupil see that learning to read is 
a never-ending process “intimately related 
to pleasure and wisdom.” The good results 
which come from training the children in 
the use of books have already been felt in 
our school. 

Below is a book report which was writ- 
ten by one of the high school students: 


“Little Women” is very interesting and 
I have read it many times. The girls so 
impressed me with their fineness of char- 
acter that I shall never forget the lessons 
they brought home to me. The characters 
live. The reader becomes lost in the story 
for a time, and forgets that she is reading. 

The entire household, mother, father, 
daughters, and the cook, are so loving and 
so agreeable that it is impossible not to 
love them. The mother of the little women 
is kind and generous. Little Meg’s dignity 
is most delightful. Jo is a true, good- 
natured yet quick-tempered and generous 
girl. Each of her qualities is praiseworthy. 


All actually weep over Beth, who dies very 
young. She had such a sweet nature and 
good heart. Then there comes our dear lit- 
tle, pretty little Amy with her talent for 
music and art. These three girls form an 
ideal group in every girl’s imagination. 

“The book tells us of beautiful sacrifices 
made by the mother for her girls and the 
girls for their parents. They are a very 
happy family and the manner in which 
they meet misfortune with sweet spirits is 
worthy of every one’s attention. The lov- 
ing kindness of each of them is the keynote 
of the beauty of this book.” 

Previous to the supervision of these 
periods it was not an uncommon thing in 
the classroom to see children poring over 
a current magazine or a literary book, 
moving their lips as if pronouncing each 
word, and making strange grimaces with 
their mouths and eyes. Asked the reason for 
such actions, the pupils would without a 
doubt, reply “hard reading.” Upon look- 
ing closely into the book being perused 
you would find that perhaps the words 
were difficult or the subject uninteresting, 
and that of course makes any reading hard. 

This brings out the fact that the ability 
of a deaf child to read depends largely 
upon the size of his vocabulary, that is, 
upon the number of words he recognizes 
and understands without the aid of a dic- 
tionary. Reading is a good deal more 
than a technical mastery of definition and 
pronunciation. A paragraph may convey 
one meaning to you and quite another to 
the pupil. Therefore, we have laid great 
stress upon the building of a vocabulary, 
the greater part of which is done in the 
lip-reading period. The unfamiliar terms 
which are to appear in the various subjects 
being taught are brought before the chil- 
dren at least one week previous to the les- 
son itself. They are taught the marking, 
syllabication, pronunciation and use in 
sentences. When the pupil is then con- 
fronted with these terms in his lessons, he 
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at once recognizes them and reads along 
with great ease and poise, which otherwise 
would be absent. Very often this lack of 
word recognition is accompanied by great 
consternation and perhaps dislike for the 
study itself. 

The following are some exercises we 
use : 

Illustrate how the accent on a word 
changes it from a noun to an adjective or 
verb. 

Noun Adjective 
August 
com pact 
con tent 


au gust’ 
, 
com pact 
con tent’ 
Verb 
, 
ab stract 
ac cent 
con tract’ 


Noun 
ab’stract 
accent 
contract 

Follow the drill on accent by such ques- 

tions as: 

What is accent? 

What is the general rule in regard to 
the placing of the accent? 

Does the accent change the nature of the 
word? 

Write a list of words that may be 
changed from nouns to verbs, from 
nouns to adjectives. 

Example 1: 

Use the following words in sentences, 

first as nouns, second as verbs: 

refuse (noun) ———————— 

refuse (verb) 

suspect (noun) 

suspect (verb) 
Example 2: 

Use the following words in sentences. 
first as adjectives, second as verbs: 

absent (adj.) 

absent (verb) -——————_—— 

perfect (adj.) ————_——— 

perfect (verb) 

What is pronunciation? 

What are the two causes of improper 
pronunciation ? 

What must a person know about vowels 
in order to pronounce properly? 

Illustrate the different sounds of the 
vowel (a): 
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a as in mate 


patron radiator aviation 
a as in mat 

catch asphalt rational 
as as in ask 

advantage disaster enhance 


Follow by similar exercises with the re- 
maining vowels— illustrate the diphthongs, 

Complete the period with lip-reading 
of the sentences written by the pupils. 

After the vocabulary drill the pupils are 
ready for the work leading up to the actual 
use of supplementary books. 

In preparing for the reading period, say 
for example on ancient Greece, give the 
pupils an insight into Greek civilization, 
help them to observe and to appreciate 
the influence of the Greeks upon our civili- 
zation. Reconstruct the experiences of the 
Greeks so that they may become real to the 
pupils. Interest in Greece can be stimu- 
lated by map work, by locating the ancient 
cities, the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
Cite examples in our own times of Greek 
art, literature, architecture, etc. Make a 
staircase of time such as that outlined by 
Hillyer in “Child’s History of Greece.” 

After the interest of the class has been 
aroused by means of the above work, we 
then proceed with our material for the 
reading period. The class is divided into 
three groups—one group is given the im 
portant Greek cities: Sparta, Athens, the 
Acropolis, market place and homes; the 
second group: the religion, gods, festive 
days, and temples; the third group: edu 
cation and such noted men as Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle. 

The names of the reference books to be 
used are then given; such as “History of 
Greece” by Bury; “Story of the Greek 
People” by Tappan; “A Day in Old 
Athens” by Davis; “Greece in the Age of 
Pericles” by Grant; “Greek Myths” by 
Guerber, etc. The use of the National 
Geographic Magazine is recommended to 
keep the class informed as to current events 
in ancient lands. 

The next day the class is taken to the 
reading room where they have access to 
the books necessary for their research 
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work. After they have looked up the topics 
assigned them, they take notes and with the 
aid of the teacher make an outline for their 
report. 

The children should be encouraged to 
volunteer to give their own reports. It 
takes at least two days to go over the work 
and develop the unit. Each report is writ- 
ten on the slate by the pupil who was 
assigned the article, and then discussed by 
the class as a whole. In this way great 
competition is aroused. 

At the conclusion of all the reports a 
summarization should be made by the 
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class or the teacher. If the pupils make 
the summary a greater feeling of respon- 
sibility is engendered. This will make 
them realize the relative importance of 
events and aid them in offering knowledge 
to the class. 

This method is also followed in the 
study of literature and Latin. The results 
have been appreciable, not only in helping 
the pupil to master the course, but also 
in broadening his outlook on life, and 
installing a culture and refinement that is 
consonant with the study of the classics and 
history. 





The Belgian Method in Our School 


By Sister Maura 


HE World Congress of the Deaf, 

meeting in Buffalo in July, 1930, 

brought a visitor to our school who 
gave us some very valuable suggestions. 
This was Madame Georges Lamarque, from 
the National Institution for the Deaf in 
Paris. Our trip through the school ended, 
we returned to a classroom for a delightful 
little talk of methods and a comparison of 
ways and means, and when Madame La- 
marque left we were enthusiastic about the 
Belgian Method, which she had explained. 
Father Stephen Klopfer of St. John’s 
School, St. Francis, Wisconsin, another 
earnest disciple of the method, also helped 
to stimulate our interest. 

Desirous of knowing more about the sys- 
tem, two of the Sisters visited the Institute 
des Sourds-Muets, St. Laurent, Montreal, 
in October, 1930, where the Belgian Meth- 
od had been successfully carried on for 
two years. We remained there for a time, 
observing their regular classroom work 
and gaining information as to the theory 
of the method and its practice. 

We brought back to our school a knowl- 
edge sufficient to enable us to begin using it 
in our speech-reading and writing. The 
method lays great stress upon sense train- 


ing. We sent to France for the Decroly 
material, which was rather expensive. A 
great amount of it could not be used to ad- 
vantage in this country, but from that pur- 
chased we were able to get many ideas, and 
by selecting suitable pictures from books, 
magazines, papers, etc., were able to fol- 
low the principles of the system. It might 
be said in passing that the sense-training 
given in most schools for the deaf does not 
differ essentially from the Belgian system. 

Although in several classes of the pri- 
mary division the Belgian system was be- 
gun and considerable progress made, we 
shall confine ourselves to an explanation 
of the method as carried out in one class- 
room: Grade 1A, second year in school, 
pupils averaging six to seven years of age. 
In this particular class the method was fol- 
lowed in teaching the two subjects above 
mentioned, namely, speech-reading and 
writing. In the teaching of speech-read- 
ing, a few nouns were taught, then sen- 
tences given in place of the simple word— 
noun or verb. This was begun in Janu- 
ary, and by June the pupils were able to 
lipread one hundred twenty-five sentences 
ranging from simple to more difficult, for 
example: 
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The girl is jumping rope. 

The man has a dog on his lap. 

The mother is taking the little girl’s pic- 

ture. 

The boy has on a blue tie. 

The girl is brushing her teeth. 

The baby is playing with a ball. 

With the exception of two pupils, who 
proved to be slow in all lines, the class 
showed no hesitancy in lipreading these 
sentences, pointing out the picture and then 
the sentence which was written on a sepa- 
rate chart. It is certainly true that the 
process greatly develops mental activity, 
and the children enjoyed this period. It 
was only a short time before they began 
to make comparisons and recognize simi- 
larities and differences. It is interesting 
to note that this class is doing splendid 
work in speech-reading and language this 
year. The Belgian Method principles are 
still continued and are being enlarged 
upon. We feel that the experiment has 
been worth while. 

We followed the method also in teaching 
writing, and although at first it proved to 
be very strenuous on the part of both teach- 
er and pupil, the results have been gratify- 
ing. Those who are not as yet acquainted 
with the procedure must be told that the 
method advocates writing a word rather 
than a single letter. Of course, the system 
permits one to return to the writing of a 
single letter if, after a suitable time has 
been given to word-writing no results have 
been obtained. In this particular class we 
did not find it necessary to go back to the 
writing of single letters. 

American educators of the deaf are still 
dubious about the advisability of teaching 
speech according to the Belgian Method. 
Perhaps due to the brevity of the time spent 
in Montreal and also to the fact that the 
language taught there differs from ours, 
the teachers observing were not sufficiently 
convinced to change the method now in 
use at our school, namely, the development 
of single elements. 

While attending a Summer School ses- 
sion given by the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
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Deaf, which was held at the Virginia 
School for the Deaf in Staunton, Vir. 
ginia, we were members of a speech class 
conducted by Miss Jeanette Christmas. We 
owe much to Miss Christmas for the valu- 
able information which she gave in the 
teaching of speech. She stressed the ad- 
vantage of teaching the elements with the 
aid of diagrams. We have endeavored to 
follow her method of procedure and have 
been very well satisfied with the results, 
The diagrams are not only of great assist- 
ance in the development of sounds but are 
also a very effective means of correcting 
wrong positions which are caused by care- 
less habits; in fact, we have found them in- 
valuable. We did not feel justified in dis- 
carding this and other devices for speech 
teaching for a method still in experimental 
stages. 

The little we know of the Belgian Meth- 
od, particularly of the way speech is devel- 
oped, has made us very desirous of learn- 
ing more and we hope to have that desire 
realized some day. 





Learn a Trade 


Peter the Great left his throne that he 
might learn how to build a ship, and he 
learned it thoroughly from stem to stern, 
from hull to mast. The Jews, wise in their 
day and generation, gave to every boy, of 
whatever station or wealth, a trade. 

Many a college-bred boy needs to leave 
the throne of his ideal position, and learn 
the things with which he every day must 
deal. Or, rather, it would be better with 
us if each boy learned a trade before he 
went to college. 

How many college boys can tell what 
kind of timber will bear the greatest strain 
or which kind will last the longest under 
water? 

How many know how steel is made, 
even pig iron? 

Do all know limestone from sandstone, 
manganese from iron? Somebody says a 
surveyors mark never gets any higher 
from the ground than its original place on 
a tree. Can your college brother tell why? 


—tLe Couteulx Leader. 
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The Teaching of Health 


By Opat T. CorrMan 


UR health program for this year is 
() proving interesting and beneficial. 

It is taught throughout the school 
one period every Friday afternoon. It is 
followed by the drawing period when 
health posters, etc., are made. The follow- 
ing will give an idea of the work as carried 
on in the second, third, fourth and fifth 
grades. 

In the second grade little booklets 
with red covers cut in the shape of apples 
and others in the shape of milk bottles 
were made. Each child makes a page at 
atime. He is given a small picture to 
paste in and under that he writes one line 
to illustrate the health point taken up that 
day. Examples are: 

I like to play out-doors. 

I drink milk every day. 

Teat fruit every day. 

I brush my teeth every day. 

I wear warm clothes out-doors. 

To make the books more interesting to the 
children each child writes with a colored 
pencil. 

In the third grade the books are typed 
and hektographed by the teacher and the 
lessons are longer and more in detail. 
One page a week is given out. Pictures 
are given the children to paste in. The 
topics are varied as will be seen in the 
following: 

A health story about Barbara. 

A health letter from Santa Claus. 

Health Puzzles. (The Sun, An Apple.) 

Two easy verses on health. 

Elliptical sentences. (Choose correct 
words from list.) (I clean my teeth) 
before I go to bed. 

True and false statements on health. 

In the fourth grade the health work 
becomes more the product of each pupil, 
in that his lessons are a reproduction of 
his own ideas and composition. The topic 
for the day is discussed and evolved by the 
teacher and the pupils after which the 


topic is written into the health scrap-books. 
As the pictures are found, they are dis- 
tributed, cut out and pasted in the books. 


Topics are based on these subjects: 
Health and Good Marks 
Smile and Be Happy 
Healthful Food and Drinks 
Injurious Food and Drinks 
Care of the Teeth 
Sleep and Rest 
Keep Clean 
Sunlight 
Play and Exercise 
Lists of Active and Easy Exercises 
Avoid Colds and Sore Throats 
Avoid Accidents 
Kill Flies and Mosquitoes 
How to Grow Straight— 
Rules for Sitting 
Rules for Standing 
In the fifth grade, the books are typed 
and hektographed and built up lesson by 
lesson. After each lesson is a page of re- 
view questions. Each lesson is about one 
hundred words in length. Most of the 
pupils in this grade live in the city and 
have opportunity to collect pictures from 
home and bring them to school for their 
books. 
A general outline of the topics in this 
book includes: 
Good Health (How attained. Results 
mental and physical) 
Food and Drink 
Cleanliness 
Sleep and Fresh Air 
Exercise 
Posture 
Posture Tag 
Posture Practice 
A Good Breakfast, Dinner and Supper 
Choose correct ending for Health 
Statements 
Individual Weight and Height Record 
A teacher’s copy of all these books was 
completed and fully illustrated at the be- 
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ginning of the term, therefore serving as 
a ready text for the work. 

The health program interest is furthered 
by the interest of the intermediate girls in 
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Girl Scout work. Girl Scouting teaches 
certain fundamental rules of hygiene and 
makes the work in the classroom more pur- 
poseful. 





“Let's Play 


By Opat T. 


HE following devices have been 

used in various classes and have put 

the spirit of play and imagination 

into the work. The first four of them have 

been adapted from various Macmillan pub- 

lications for primary children in schools 
for the hearing. 

A game to help pupils to give original 
sentences quickly is the animal game. A 
list of animals is written on the slate. The 
children are in a circle. One pupil says: 
“John, I saw a cat,” and throws a bean 
bag to John. John catches the bean bag 
and says, “The cat was washing her face.” 
Then John says: “Lucy, I saw a pig,” and 
throws the bag to her. She catches it and 
says: “The pig was eating corn,” etc. The 
same game may be used as a question game 
by having the pupil called upon respond 
with a question instead of an original sen- 
tence. 

A game which the pupils repeatedly ask 
for is a counting game. A number is writ- 
ten on a slip of paper and given to a pupil. 
He chooses another pupil to count for him. 
The pupil may count, 1, 2, 3, etc., or he 
may count by 5’s or 2’s, any way which 
has been previously agreed upon. As soon 
as the pupil who is counting says the num- 
ber on the slip of paper, the one holding 
the paper runs around the room. If the 
other pupil catches him he may choose 
someone to count for him. If he does not 
catch him, then the first pupil may be 
given another number and choose someone 
else to count for him. 

This game varies the lessons on parts of 
the body. Two pupils are chosen. One 


says to the other, “My arm,” but points to 
his ear or his thumb, any part of the body 
but the arm. The other pupil must point 
If he should point to his ear 


to his arm. 


a Game” 


CoFrFMAN 


or the part to which the first pupil pointed, 
he must sit down and let someone else 
take his place. If the pupil who talks 
should point to his arm, he must give up 
his turn. This continues until all terms 
have been used. Pupils become enthu- 
siastic in seeing how many new words they 
can use to trip their classmates. 

The following is a list of things that may 
be used to vary the daily routine. It pro- 
vides helpful ideas for the original lan- 
guage period. The list is written on the 
slate: 


I came from 


1. post office 7. dentist’s office 
2. church 8. garage 

3. library 9. bakery 

4. bank 10. meat market 

5. park 11. shoemaker’s shop 
6. grocery 12. hospital. 


The pupils must tell where they came 
from and why they went. Each pupil is 
given a card with a number on it. Sup- 
pose John’s number is four. He says, “I 
came from the bank. I went with my 


father to put in some money,” etc. 

This geography game acquaints the pu- 
pils with locating places. Each pupil has 
an outline map of the state or the section 
being studied and some tiny squares with 
numbers on them. The pupil covers the 
places with numbers in sequence. For ex- 
ample the teacher says, “Locate the Rio 
Grande River,” the pupil puts square num- 
ber one on the correct place on his map. 
Or the teacher may give a more compli- 
cated direction as: “Locate the New Eng- 
land State which produces a great amount 
of maple sugar.” The check-up can be 
readily made by the teacher as the num- 
bers are in accordance with the answers. 
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HE calendar says it is March, and 

even in this northern climate we can 

soon be looking for robins. Out- 
side our schoolroom windows the skies 
look bluer today, and trees are budding. 
The empty schoolroom, from which our 
pupils have fled 
joyfully home to 
dinner, looks a 
bit dreary, now. 
Presently we too 
shall hurry to a 
cafeteria, and 
then to the uni- 
versity where we 
are Getting our 
Education. 

It’s worth the 
money we are paying for it—this methods 
course. Every week we learn a wee bit 
more. But we refuse to load up with all 
the college work some more ambitious col- 
legians are taking. We have a mulish con- 
viction that one needs health to teach the 
deaf—health and fun and plenty of sleep, 
and calm nerves. Besides we're afraid to 
be too busy with books. We might not 
have any time to study that Big Book of 
Experience, which, you will agree with us, 
is the volume from which every teacher 
learns most. 








We are learning more from our present 
class than from any other we have taught 
in recent years. These children are 
younger, more puzzled about things, and 
more sublimely confident that teacher will 


straighten everything out for them. Then, 
too, these children have had expert in- 


struction from _ their 

oF. first kindergarten days. 
yey (We can hear you in- 
ot - quiring, “Does that in- 
rX x clude their present in- 
( Se ‘ \ structor?” Well, we de- 
se. cline to advertise any 


personal inferiority in 
\ the Vo_ta Review. We 
might want a job in 
your school some day! ) 

But since these young: 
sters have had good teaching, if they are 
bewildered about anything, we can be sure 
it is something most deaf children would 
find perplexing. When stolid little Mary 
inquires if the clock is alive, we wonder 
how many other deaf children have 
thought so. When Celena, struggling with 
the present progressive tense, gives us 
“taking caring of,” and “going to sleep- 
ing,” we assume other deaf children make 
similar mistakes. And when, in learning 
responses to questions, Esther takes it for 
granted that if “Yes, I do,” is the affirma- 
tive, “No, I do,” is the proper negative, 
we admit the mistake is logical. 

Because these children have never been 
snubbed for experimenting with language, 
they converse freely with visitors, some- 
times too freely! But as you know, Col- 
leagues, more mistakes will bounce out 
when visitors are present than teacher 
alone could discover in a year. We're 
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trying to be resigned enough, and tranquil 
enough, to remember these errors for 
future drill. Only today we heard our 
pupils asking a visiting lady principal, 
“How many houses of school have you?” 
“What kind of is your car?” “Is your 
husband in home or work?” Why the 
children never ask visitors the nice easy 
questions they know how to ask perfectly 
is a mystery to us. Evidently they find 
the questions they don’t know how to ask 
more interesting! At any rate, after every 
visitor we have material for an extra lan- 
guage drill. 

From this class we have learned that one 
can be too patient about recurring mis- 
takes. Edna, our shy little dark-eyed 
cherub, always seemed to study her com- 
binations as hard 
as anyone else in 
the class, but two 
or three combina- 
tions she _ never 
was sure of. One 
day, in an arith- 
metic game, Edna 
was on Tom’s 
team, and when 
she lost the game 
for her side Tom 
scowled at her, and remarked coldly, 
“Why are you so dumb-bell?” Edna was 
crushed. The next day she knew those 
troublesome combinations. Tom had ac- 
complished in one day what we had been 
trying to do for many days. 

These children, too, have confided to us 
so many little reminiscent bits of their 
first school days, and their days at home 
when they “did not know talk,” that we 
feel we’re beginning at last to understand 
the psychology of deaf children. Certain- 
ly we could give a highly instructive talk 
to parents, if we could find a parent to 
listen. 

Last and most interesting to us is the 
knowledge, gained from this class, that 
deaf children, reputed to be selfish and 
wilful, may with wise teaching become 
just as generous and amiable as any other 


children. We all know what little deaf 





tots are when they first come to school. 
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Well, sometimes between that first day and 
the day they came to our schoolroom, sey- 
eral years later, these children learned the 
golden rule. 

Which teacher deserves the credit? We 
don’t know. If we did we'd congratulate 
her. But the lesson of unselfishness has 
been well taught. One day last week we 
gave redheaded Tom a picture of his favor- 
ite movie star, Tom Mix. Tom’s chum is 
little solemn bespectacled John, whose writ- 
ten work that morning was so full of mis- 
takes that John nearly burst into tears 
when he got his paper back. Tom was 
watching John, while John winked and 
blinked and swallowed hard, and out of 
the corner of one eye we observed Tom 
reach into his pocket for the coveted pic- 
ture. “Nev mind,” he exhorted his friend, 
and handed over Tom Mix, who proved a 
magic remedy. 

Another day, in a language exercise, 
each child who got his answer perfect 
could choose the one to be honored with 
the next turn. Eph, our biggest boy, chose 
Mary, and putting up his hand to cover his 
mouth he shouted to teacher, 
“Why? Because nobody want 
Mary!” Perfectly true, but 
to us it seemed astonishing 
that a deaf child noticed this 
and cared. 

And this very morning, 
when there was only one 
piece of candy left in the box, 
and Eph and Paul both 
wanted it, Paul, whose capac- 
ity for food is inexhaustible, grabbed the 
candy, then put it back in the box with a 
sigh, as he had “more some candy at 
home.” 

Perhaps you do not call this unusual, 
Colleagues, but we do, and we have been 
teaching deaf children for years. We wish 
the one who taught the lesson of generosity 
so successfully would tell us her secret. Or 
was it just by watching their teachers, day 
after day, and day after day, these children 
learned unselfishness? Without even know- 
they were learning it? We like to think 
so. It’s a beautiful way to learn—and 
teach. 
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Of Interest to Older Pupils—Old Eas- 


ter Customs and Superstitions 


From the earliest times men have cele- 
brated the coming of Spring. Always 
people have been glad to see nature waken 
after the long winter sleep. The ancient 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Saxons all 
had their own celebrations. But when 
Christianity came the Christians wisely 
turned all these festivals into Christian 
holidays. Indeed, the first Christian Easter 
times, conforming to the length of time of 
the pagan ceremonies, lasted eight days. 
It was a time of great joy. Gregory of 
Nyssa, a bishop and writer who lived in 
the fourth century (born about 332 A.D.), 
tells us all about one of these festivals, 
when happy crowds celebrated by putting 
on gay clothes and going to church. 


But it was in the middle ages that the 
most curious Easter customs were fol- 
lowed. In the thirteenth century, in Eng- 
land, all clergymen who walked abroad 
between Easter and Pentecost were cap- 
tured by mobs of people, and had to buy 
their freedom. This was because the 
monks at that time were rich, and the 
people poor, and because the ancient 
apostles were seized by the Jews. 

One of the oldest ideas was that the sun 
danced in the sky on Easter morning. 
Maidens would get up very early on Easter 
morning to see the sun dance, so they 
would be lucky all year. If the wind was 
in the east, it was lucky to draw some dew 
water, or rain water, or melt snow, and 
wash yourself, because this was supposed 
to keep you well all year. It was very un- 
lucky not to have at least one new thing 
to wear on Easter morning. Perhaps this 
is why ladies still like to wear new clothes 
on Easter. 

On Good Friday the king blessed cer- 
tain rings, and thus, the people believed, 
gave them the power to cure cramp. Good 
Friday always had its Hot Cross buns, too. 

How did the custom of eating Hot Cross 
buns on Good Friday begin? Well, in 
England, at a place where two old Roman 
roads crossed, there was an altar to a 
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Roman goddess, Diana. The Romans used 
to offer her sacred cakes. Christians sub- 
stituted a cross mark on their cakes, we are 
told. Then, too, the Jews had passover 
cakes, and the Christian Easter came about 
the same time as the Jewish passover. At 
any rate, no matter how the Hot Cross 
buns started, they were eaten on Good Fri- 
day. Swift, the famous English writer, 
mentions them in his book, “Journal to 
Stella,” which he wrote in 1712, and 
speaks of them as a very old custom. 

The Hot Cross Bun sellers used to go 
around London, carrying large baskets, 
covered with flannel and a white cloth, to 
keep the buns warm. They cried: 

“One a penny buns, 

Two a penny buns, 

One a penny, two a penny, 

Hot Cross Buns!” 

Or maybe they sang this: 

“One a penny, two a penny, 

Hot Cross Buns. 

If you have no daughters, 

Give them to your sons. 

But if you have none of these merry 
little elves, 

Then you may keep them all for 
yourselves.” 


In books we may read how in old Lon- 
don town, the bun sellers used to go to a 
famous cookery for the cakes, and that on 
Good Friday they could be seen, going up 
and down the streets, and crying their 
wares, and nobody was afraid of germs or 
lack of sanitation in those days. So, we 
are told, two hundred and forty thousand 
buns were sold in a single day. Clean or 
not, the Hot Cross Buns must have been 
good. 


Who’s Who in Our Field 


(Unable to find some illustrious educa- 
tors of the deaf in the regular “Who’s 
Who” we are thinking of compiling a spe- 
cial one. The Colleagues will all recog- 
nize celebrities listed below.) 

Dr. O. E. Knowzit (Born 1881. Died 
; ), B. A. Potunk College, 1902. M.A. 
Kotunk College, 1903. Ph.D. Cajunk Col- 
lege, 1905. Professor Skedunk College 
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since 1907. Author of “Speech for the 
Deaf,” “Language for the Deaf,” “Music 
for the Deaf,” “Hearing for the Deaf,” and 
“What Not for the Deaf.” Gives weekly 
radio talk on “All About the Deaf Child.” 
Now engaged on his life work—*The Deaf 
Child I Once Saw.” A bright man, Dr. 
Knowzit. A very bright man. Happily 
unmarried. 

Pearl Persun Ality (Born ? ? ? Died 

). Graduate of Miss Finny’s Finish- 
ing School. Date of graduation unknown. 
Most successful teacher in Z——School. 
Plays a perfect hand of bridge. Can al- 
ways be counted to fill in. Has seen all 
the new plays, but does not insist on talk- 
ing about them to those who have also seen 
them. Lends a new book, but does not tell 
how the story ends unless asked. Is always 
modishly dressed. Said to resemble Ann 
Harding (slightly). Smokes or is op- 
posed to smoking as the occasion demands. 
A good listener and smiler. Has extra- 
ordinary talent for entertaining old gen- 
tlemen dignitaries who visit the school. 
Teaching abilities unknown, but as there 
is a long waiting list of schools desiring 
her services we predict a great career for 
Miss Persun Ality. 

Nicollette Knocka (Born 1899. Will 
die ? ? ? ?) Graduate of Kollege-By- 
Courtesy University. Began her teaching 
career in W——School, but did not like the 
food. Went to X School, but did not 
like the view. Moved to Y——School, but 
did not like the janitor. Is now at Z—— 
School, but it is rumored that Miss Knocka 
does not like the wall paper in the teach- 
ers’ bedrooms, and is open to offers. (Her 
fellow teachers are hoping she will get one 
soon. } 

Olaf Ole Timer. (Born 1879. Died ???) 
Graduate of No-e University and Didun 
Needa Training School. Unrelenting foe 
to what he terms “all this modern foolish- 
ness.” Knows the old ways were best—the 
older the better. Hasn’t he been using 
them for nearly thirty years? When re- 
minded that in the middle ages the deaf 
were in chains, and asked if he would go 
as far back as that in preferring old ways, 
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Mr. Ole Timer retorted that some of his 
pupils would be easier for him to teach if 
he could chain them up. True———. 
Mary Rella Tiv. (Born 1889. Died —,) 
This highly successful school superintend. 
ent seems to have been smiled upon by for- 
tune from the start of her career. She was 
born in Q 
(Pex School for Deaf. 
+3 s' rs Her father was 
Peter Deffus, su- 


perintendent of 
Q— for thirty. 
(ais five years. Her 


mother was. that 
Le Same 


excellent woman, 
) Sophy Soopervis- 
ing Teechur, and 
it is said that little Mary, at the age of six 
months, once sat on the knee of Alexander 
Graham Bell. Fortuitous circumstance! 
Auspicious augury! Fortune has con- 
tinued to smile upon Mary. She was mar- 
ried in 1925 to Rolf Rella Tiv, superintend- 





ent of X——— School for Deaf, son of Paul 
Pioneere, superintendent of W—— School 


for Deaf, and grandson of Earl Early, first 
superintendent of the residential school at 
Y——. Mr. Rella Tiv has proved a 
worthy helpmate for his gifted wife, and 
Mrs. Rella Tiv is now the superintendent 
of the school where she was born. (The 
world’s a small place, after all, isn’t it?) 

Miss Ava Ridge Teechur. (Born 1902. 
Died ———) Graduate of What Of It Col- 
lege and Furst Rate Training School. Goes 
to work every day, and teaches from the 
first bell till dismissal. Was late once, 
when the trolley car in which she was rid- 
ing to school ran off the track and hit a 
milk wagon. Has had three raises in ten 
years, and has long since given up hoping 
that she will ever get another, but likes 
teaching anyway. Goes to the theatre once 
a month, in the peanut gallery. Saves her 
money for extra college courses to fit her 
better for her work, to make enough money 
to take extra college courses to fit her bet- 
ter for her work, to make enough money 
to——, etc. Doesn’t prattle about “these 


dear little handicapped deaf children,” but 
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has held out a helping hand to several hun- 
dred. Expects to go on doing it while 
health and strength permit, not from any 
heroic illusions, but because she has an 
idea that teaching little deaf children is 
her job. She’s not a saint, not a martyr, 
not a genius. But she has brains. Never 
would have lasted ten years in the profes- 
sion without them! 


For the Intermediates—Easter Flower 
Every Easter flower 
Is like a lovely prayer. 
It grew for God 
the Father, 
To tell us of 
His care. 
Hid in the ground 
all winter, 
A seed, it slept 
away. 
God woke it in 
the spring- 
time, 





To bloom on Easter Day. 


For the Little Children—The Robins 


(Let one child say it and the others do it.) 
1. Last fall the robins flew 


sy vie away. 
\\sesy a 2. In March they all fly back 
We / to stay. 
a 3. They spread their wings, 
a and fly around, 
< vp 4. And then they hop upon 
TI the ground. 
‘| |) 5. They hunt for food, as 
rH yi robins should. 
\Y- 6. They think a big fat 


worm is good. 

1, Pretend to fly away. 2, Fly back. 
3, Stretch out arms sidewards and “fly” 
around. 4, Hop about. 5, Bend heads and 
pretend to look for worms. 6, Pretend to 
pull out worm, and hold it up in “beak,” 
while other robins cluster about. 

For the sake of that brand new and very 
young colleague who told us not to be 
afraid of offending her, but to give her all 
the suggestions we could, we add that of 
course she will wait, to teach this, till she 
has taken her children outdoors, several 
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times, to see robins, and pointed out the 
various things they do. If it takes too 
long for the children to learn to say this, 
why not use it as a lip reading game, the 
children going through the motions as the 
teacher tells about them? 


Lip Reading Games (for the last hour 
before Easter Holidays) 
For THE LitTLe CHILDREN 
Get a package of little candy eggs. One 
child is Bunny. He comes along with his 
basket full of eggs. He says, “I have a 
blue egg for May.”” May comes 
up and gets her egg. If she 


»® 7°. + : 
oie, makes a mistake she must put 


Syr.\ it back. The Bunny goes on, 


C | \\ “Ihave a yellow egg for Ben,” 

cy4 etc. Or, he may say, “I have 
ge / a green and yellow egg for 
Tr | Tim.” Change Bunnies fre- 


| quently, and at the end of the 
Fad Y \ game see which child has 
most eggs. If they can count 

them themselves, so much the better. 


For OLDER CHILDREN 

One child says, “I am thinking of an 
Easter flower.” The others can ask him 
any questions they wish: “Does it grow in 
the ground?” “Does it grow in a pot?” 
Did you see it in a store?” “What color is 
it?” “Is it expensive?” etc. He must an- 
swer “Yes” or “No,” but need not tell any 
more. The one who guesses the flower 
gets the next turn. 


For “Mepiums” 

Teacher, or pupil (if you have children 
well enough advanced in speech), begins: 
Last Easter the Bunny came. He put an 
egg under the table. He put a little chick- 
en behind the door. He put a chocolate 
egg beside the big chair, etc. As each loca- 
tion is mentioned, the children must go 
there, in turn. If the child whose turn it 
is does not read the teller’s lips correctly, 
the next child must go. Those who make 
mistakes are “out.” See how many are left 
when the game ends. (If the place the 
Bunny put the egg is too small for the 
child to get in, he can show it to the class.) 
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Our Back TO THE WALL COLUMN 
CONCERNING ACTIVITIES 

After our report of the Informal Teach- 
ers’ Meeting in last month’s issue, a col- 
league accused us of dodging the issue. 
She complains that we have failed to ex- 
press an opinion for or against the activity 
program. Well, who are we to hand out 
opinions? We leave that for the Great 
Ones in our field. 

However, just as teacher to teacher, we 
don’t mind saying that running the pri- 
mary department of a school for the deaf 
wholly on the activities basis, would seem 
to us impossible. How on earth could we 
teach a “ch” as part of an activity? Re- 
member. hearing children enter school 
with a good part of their education com- 
pleted. Deaf children come with prac- 
tically nothing. Certainly they lack the 
background that would make the formal 
activity program feasible—socialization, 
language understanding, speech, discipline, 
etc. 

But correlated activities—of course we 
are for them, heart and soul, and so is 
every other experienced teacher. We've 
always had them. Long before the schools 
for hearing children took trips to the zoo 
and the postoffice, made fudge, planted 
bulbs, made dolls’ houses, and so on, our 
schools for young deaf children were teach- 
ing this way, because even then, it was the 
only way new principles could be taught 
successfully—as a part of life situations. 

At the same time, since our deaf children 
come to us with so little, and we have at 
best but a few short years to teach them, 
and in those years we have to crowd in so 
many necessary things, do let us be careful 
in choosing our activities. Let’s use those 
that can be an integral part of our special- 
ized methods. Last summer we saw an air- 
port activity—excellent for the primary 
public school children—that would have 
been ridiculous, for deaf children of that 
age. A pottery activity, too, that would 
have been waste time! 


Our colleague inquires if we do not 
think number work can be taught as part 
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of activities. Well, playing store gives 
practice in making change, but when it 
comes to learning the sum of seven and 
eight, and nine times six, experience has 
taught us—bitter experience, sometimes— 
that the only way for the pupil to learn 
these is by studying them until he knows 
them. Activities will give him a back- 
ground—a reason for it all, but it’s up to 
him to do the learning himself. Well, 
there comes another question. When the 
children get out their individual number 
cards and study, is this an activity or isn’t 
it? That depends on how we define actiy- 


ities. Personally, we are for the broadest 
definitions, always. Theyre so much 
easier! 


Recently, in a beginning class, we saw 
some excellent lip-reading which fitted 
right into the coming activity—a visit to 
another class for a party. As the second 
class was in another building, the little 
beginning tots had to get their coats, rain- 
coats, galoshes, umbrellas, and this made 
good lip-reading. They were told to wash 
their hands, and to get the “cards” (place 
cards they had made) and so on. 

The same day we saw a class of older 
children who were getting ready for a trip 
to the zoo next day. They read their teach- 
er’s lips as they learned the names of ani- 
mals (afterwards shown in pictures and 
identified). They planned about car fare, 
and showed on their clock faces what time 
they would leave school, what time they 
would get to the zoo, leave, etc. ‘Then the 
whole thing was written up, on the black- 
board, making a good exercise in the fu- 
ture tense. After the trip it would all be 
changed to the past. 


Each of these activities would have been 
on the approved list for hearing children 
in a progressive primary school. But how 
beautifully each was adapted to the needs 
of deaf children! And, of course, that's 
what we'll have to be doing, always, for 
we have a twofold problem—first finding 
out what the best modern schools are doing 
for hearing children, and then adapting 
what is practical for deaf children. Easier 
said than done, isn’t it, Colleagues? 
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where we feel that only a shout or a 

scream will soothe our troubled spir- 
its. The writer of the following article 
had evidently arrived at one of these crises; 
yet—all who who know our schools can 
vouch for the justice of certain of her 
complaints about 


Too Much of a Good Thing 


Not long ago a middle-aged and some- 
what unprepossessing woman of my ac- 
quaintance was telling her troubles, chief 
among which was a dependent elder broth- 
er who relieved his nerves upon occasion 
by roundly cursing her. He usually added 
insult to injury by explaining that he was 
tired of looking at her. Asked what she 
did to dampen his verbal ardor, she re- 
plied, “Oh, I can’t hold malice. As soon 
as I get through crying I just put my arms 
around him and kiss him.” 

Funny? Yes—but consider the excess of 
good things there and the harm they do. 
Attention—when the poor man needs a bit 
of wholesome neglect; forbearance—when 
he needs a friendly but substantial stone 
wall to bark his shins against; caresses— 
when he is suffering for a lesson in civility 
and won’t be happy till he gets it. Net 
result: a miserable old tyrant and a woman 
hugging to her soul delusions of martyr- 
dom when she ought to be on her knees 
asking forgiveness for dereliction of duty. 

It was Jesus Christ who spoke of turning 
the other cheek—but you may have noticed 
that He was speaking of how to treat 
enemies. Did He mean this exceptional 
sort of thing among people who normally 
love one another? 

Exceptional, did I say? Well, here is 
that sweet little Mrs. Jones. She and her 
husband both work. On every pay day 
she turns her salary over to him and then 


Grier ne most of us reach a point 


he tells her that He can’t afford the new 
supplies she needs; that she simply has no 
idea of the value of money! 

And hark! The roars and shrieks that 
assault your ears from next door are not 
indications of dire catastrophe: they are 
merely the outward and audible signs that 
small Betty has been denied the pleasure 
of using her scissors to cut the dots out of 
the curtains. 

That thudding? She is beating her head 
against the wall because someone thought 
she should not feed the goldfish to the cat. 

The crash? That was her shoe narrowly 
missing her mother’s head and smashing 
the mirror when she was handed the brown 
oxfords instead of the black slippers she 
wanted to wear. 

That cry? That was the cook as Betty, 
with fire in her eye, seized the carving 
knife and dashed at her, because there 
were no cookies in the pantry. 

St. Paul said, “The greatest of these is 
love,” and Henry Drummond elaborated 
the theme in his Greatest Thing in the 
World. But is love this spineless thing 
that apparently works with infinite care to 
develop all the innate selfishness in adults 
and to ruin the character of little children? 
If so, it is love stretched so far that it is 
merely a thin veil covering inertia and 
fear of pain. It might be just as well to 
consider another remark of St. Paul’s en- 
joining good people, “Let your moderation 
be known unto all men.” And for secular 
advice we might turn to George Eliot, who 
said something to the effect that it was all 
very fine to be gentle and accommodating 
but it was not, on that account, necessary 
to become tallow for the benefit of the 
candle trade. 

The matter becomes pertinent to all 
of us who are teachers or parents of deaf 
children, because often the line of least 
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resistance, apparently the most open path 
before us, leads to such quagmires of need- 
less trouble. Many of the small Betties of 
the world, along with their brothers, are 
permitted to turn the universe upside down 
for their families because, forsooth, they 
are deaf and don’t know any better, poor 
little darlings. Then in due time the pa- 
rents pack them up and take them to school, 
explain to the Head that these are particu- 
larly bright and lovable children, but they 
just can’t do a thing with them; and flee, 
shedding bitter tears. 

Then ensues a period during which mites 
of humanity with six or more years’ start 
in lawlessness try to rule the school with 
the familiar shrieks, thuds, blows and 
threats that have proved effective at home. 
The kindly, patiently inflexible practices 
necessary to convince the small racketeers 
of things they should have begun to sense 
at about three weeks of age constitute a 
time-consuming and arduous undertaking 
which must be carried to a certain point 
before participation in the pleasant activi- 
ties of school life can be brought to any 
sort of successful fruition. 

Then there is another demonstration of 
excess love that brings lifelong tragedy to 
deaf children. 

What is that tall lad with the fine, intel- 
lectual brow doing in this class of second 
graders? He must be at least fifteen! He 
is. He started in school at thirteen and has 
done well, but he will have to stop long 
before he has the training he is capable 
of taking. His mother says, “It just looked 
like I couldn’t let him go away from home 
any sooner.” Yet a love that looked be- 
yond the pain of parting would have had 
that bright, able boy well along toward 
“being his age” by this time. 

And why is this girl of twenty about to 
leave school with the language of a ten- 
year old? Well, her people couldn’t af- 
ford a private teacher, did not live near 
a day school for the deaf and could not 
bear to send her away until they began to 
realize that at twelve she was behind her 
six-year-old sister in mental development. 

And this other girl with no speech at all, 
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and grotesque English? She is another 
instance. They sent her to a school at 
seventeen and expected it to make good all 
their years of neglect. It couldn't. 

This hard of hearing boy: why isn’t he 
in public school, or, at the very least ready 
to graduate here? Well, his parents were 
devoted to him, as they should have been; 
but to them his blunders were precious 
little peculiarities to be smiled at tenderly, 
They put him into a public school where 
for eight years the teachers handed him 
from grade to grade to please his parents. 
When he came to the special school at 
fourteen, his speech was unintelligible, his 
lip reading nil, and his command of Eng- 
lish pretty well represented by a minus 
sign. Yet with his degree of hearing and 
with the needed special training at the start 
he could easily have worked up to success 
in public high school. 

Every school for the deaf could continue 
this life-story series an infinitum: a story 
of love spread too thin. 

And then, when the deaf girls and boys 
go home for vacation or after graduation, 
used to the routine of a special school and 
to being directed and held responsible in 
definite ways: Why this failure to shoul- 
der the extra work at home? Why this 
impudent reply? Why this discontent and 
idling? Are they too old to be told what 
is desirable, what constitutes good manners 
at home, what is the best language to use 
in a given instance? Not a bit. They'd 
like it if it were done with common sense 
affection. But love stretched thin says, 
“No, I mustn’t hurt their feelings.” 

Again: Why this adolescent shedding 
sentimentality all over the place instead 
of learning to face life with vigor and 
clean-cut thinking? Of course the answer 
is, some contact, probably some teacher or 
mother (it is rarely a man) who has such 
an excess of certain lovable qualities that, 
figuratively speaking, she oozes honey, and 
gums up every susceptible person near. 

And why this peculiar, half defiant, 
half-furtive attitude on the part of this 
group of children? Well, teacher’s meth- 
od of reaching their better natures is, “Tt 
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hurts me dreadfully to have you do thus 
and so. Don’t you love me?” And she 
really thinks it is love that she appeals to. 
Oh yes. There can be a tremendous lot 
too much of a good thing. 
LoutsE Morrison. 


The following significant little sketch is 
taken from Understanding the Child, a 
magazine distributed without charge to the 
teachers of Massachusetts, by the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, 5 Joy 
Street, Boston. 

The italics are ours. 

Peter was in a large kindergarten. Some- 
times he was very happy and was a great 
help in getting things done. At other times 
he would not listen to the stories, would 
not enter into the games, and seemed de- 
termined to be as naughty as he could. 
His teacher had tried to discipline him by 
taking away privileges, by occasionally 
putting him apart from the other children 
and by not allowing him to have close con- 
tact with herself. Talking or scolding made 
him indifferent. She had noticed, how- 
ever, that he did unusually well in putting 
things away. She wondered if it were wise 
to try to keep him in the kindergarten. 

Careful study revealed that Peter could 
do much more than the teacher was expect- 
ing of him in the way of planning and be- 
ing responsible for some of the group ac- 
tivities. He had unusual power to organ- 
ize and to do things in an orderly way. 
He was very active but his motor control 
was poor, and so he did not get success or 
praise in his hand work and could not do 
well in games. Moreover, his hearing was 
not keen, and he usually sat at some dis- 
tance from the teacher during the story 
telling. Because of this and because her 
voice was low, Peter often did not hear all 
of the story. 

The teacher at once gave him many 
chances to take full responsibility for little 
duties which would be helpful to the group 
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and which would let him put his whole 
interest into the job in hand. She was also 
less critical of the results depending upon 
motor control, giving him praise for effort 
wherever she could. She made sure that 
he was always within good hearing distance 
of her. Her directions were brief and very 
definite. This opportunity to satisfy his 
real executive ability, to gain better control 
of his muscles, and to hear and therefore 
understand what others were enjoying and 
what was expected of him, made a sur- 
prising change in Peter’s attitudes, so that 
he largely ceased to be a problem. 


In the Public Welfare Section of the 
California Parent-Teacher for February, 
1932 is an article entitled “Laws Every 
Child Should Know” by Edward T. Bishop, 
Judge Superior Court, Los Angeles. Such 
information might wisely be provided for 
the benefit of the youth of every state. It 
is good to find a man of Judge Bishop’s 
position appreciating the need. 


The article is not written for children to 
read, but to call attention to certain laws 
with which children are concerned. Avoid- 
ing the well-known laws in regard to such 
things as school attendance, and infractions 
of the moral law as dealt with in legal 
codes, he calls attention to California regu- 
lations regarding the unauthorized use of 
or tampering with automobiles, bicycles, 
etc., belonging to others, the receipt of 
goods which may have been stolen, bird 
protection, hunting regulations as affect- 
ing minors, automobile accidents, carrying 
deadly weapons—including metal knucks, 
and the making of contracts by minors. 
The list is surprising in some particulars, 
and_leads to a query whether in the laws of 
many states there are equally wise, or du- 
bious as the case may be, provisions with 
which parents should be familiar. 


Readers interested in the various sys- 
tems of character training now offered for 
use in schools may wish to investigate the 
Pathfinder Plan. A pamphlet describing 
it may be obtained from the Pathfinders 
of America, 314 Lincoln Building, Detroit, 
Michigan. 





By courtesy of the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Calif 


INSPIRATION SUCH AS LOS ANGELES OFFERS TO SUMMER SCHOOL STUDENTS 
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Report of the Supervisor of Registration 


Submitted to the Directors of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf through the Committee on Certification, 
January, 1932 


EPORT of the activities of the De- 
R partment of Registration is sub- 

mitted in three sections. The first 
comprises a brief statistical summary in- 
dicating the volume of work done and the 
results. The second presents an analysis 
of the service in light of experience which 
we have had and suggestions which have 
been made from time to time. The third 
deals with the significant features of the 
service offered under the Association plan 
in light of its future growth and effective- 


ness. 
Section One 


It will be remembered that the Depart- 
ment of Registration began to function 
on or about October 1, 1930. Within six- 
teen months we have received applica- 
tions for between 750 and 800 blanks. 
We have sent out 650 and have had re- 
turned to us 410 individual applications. 
This indicates that there are 240 in the 
hands of teachers being completed and 
upon which service is expected. Of the 
410 returned, 169 are in process of com- 
pletion; 12 have been cancelled because 
of errors made in filling them out; 12 
have been completed for non-members of 
the Association and are being held for 
them; one has been definitely rejected, 
and 216 have been regularly issued. We 
have 17 applications pending the print- 
ing of a new supply. Of the 216 issued, 
48 were Collegiate certificates, 79 were 
Standard certificates, the remainder, 89, 
were Registered certificates. It is inter- 
esting to note the relationship between 
the number of those who have qualified 
for the certificates based’ upon four years’ 
college work in addition to special train- 
ing, and the number who have qualified 
for the certificate based more largely 
upon their experience as teachers of the 
deaf than upon any general or special 


training which they may have received. 

Among the applicants who have re- 
quested individual service, we number 13 
superintendents, 22 principals, and 39 
supervising teachers or special teachers, 
all of them leaders in the profession in 
the respective schools and many of them 
outstanding leaders in the education of 
the deaf. 

It is only fair that in addition to the 
statistics on service, you should have in- 
formation as to the cost of this service. 
At the present time each case has re- 
quired 6.8 letters, or a total of 4,420. It 
has required one-half of the time of one 
of our clerical workers which, figured at 
$50 a month for 16 months, would 
amount to $800. The cost of printing 
forms, office supplies, postage, and mim- 
eographing and _ wmultigraphing _ totals 
$252.60. In addition I may say that 
your Supervisor has devoted about one- 
third of his time to the examination of 
records and the supervision of the re- 
quired correspondence. In brief, besides 
the time of the Supervisor, the service 
has cost the Association $1,052.60, or ap- 
proximately $1.62 per case. 


Section Two 


Your attention is called to the fact that 
registered certificates, as provided in the 
plan adopted at Milwaukee, were discon- 
tinued the first of October, 1931. Inas- 
much as we have had several applications 
within the last few weeks for that particu- 
lar certificate, the Supervisor is confront- 
ed with the problem of whether it should 
be renewed, whether regulations should 
be revised before renewal is announced, 
or whether this form of certification 
should be abandoned. |Note: This form 
of certificate was renewed and require- 
ments will be published in the April 
Vota Review. | 
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As a recognition of faithful service to 
the profession, in spite of the handicaps 
under which many of the teachers la- 
bored a decade or more ago, this particu- 
lar certificate has served admirably, but 
it has also been the most expensive form 
which we issued. Verifications of 
records for these certificates required 
more time on the handling of each case. 
More labor was required. As a measure 
of the efficiency of teachers, the certificate 
is of doubtful value, since even the spe- 
cial training cannot be accurately eval- 
uated. If the requirements were revised, 
the registration service might offer a cer- 
tificate to those teachers who have com- 
pleted a stated period of service, if satis- 
factorily endorsed by the superintendents 
or principals under whom they have 
served, and at the same time require cer- 
tain desirable advanced training which 
such teachers should have if they intend 
to continue in the work. 


have 


Collegiate and Standard certificates as 
provided in the plan may be continued 
without change, but your attention is 
called to the fact that both of these cer- 
tificates measure more accurately the gen- 
eral training of the respective teachers, 
than that special training which was sup- 
posed to have prepared them to instruct 
the deaf. College credits may be easily 
determined. Until we have more definite 
requirements as to special training, it will 
always be a question as to whether the 
special training offered by one teacher is 
equivalent to that offered by another. It 
is earnestly recommended that this Com- 
mittee formulate a standard course of 
minimum requirements for the training 
of teachers of the deaf or request our 
Board of Directors to provide for such a 
service. This “course” should indicate 
pre-requisite training and the minimum 
number of hours which should be given 
to each of the essential subjects in the 
special training, the number of hours 
which should be given to practice teach- 
ing, and to observation, and conditions 
under which this work should be done. 


Analysis of the reports of teacher train- 
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ing institutions offering courses for teach. 
ers of the deaf shows wide diversity jp 
subject matter and the distribution of 
time, and there seem to be notable dif. 
ferences in the conditions under which 
instruction is being given. 

Recommendations of the Yale Commit. 
tee, as adopted by the Conference at its 
meeting in Frederick, may be used as a 
basis for special training, but they 
should be much more definite. (That re. 
port calls for a specific number of hours 
in but one subject—speech—180 hours.) 

I am confident that the outline of work 
required by any one of a number of the 
outstanding state teachers’ colleges would 
supply suggestive material for the rest of 
such a “course.” 

The question has been raised as to 
whether there should be any changes in 
the forms now used. 

Formal requests have come in_ for 
Honorary certificates and for certificates 
for deaf teachers of the deaf and for 
teachers of special subjects, (lip reading, 
rhythm, manual arts, etc.); and it has 
been further suggested that some’ formal 
recognition should be given to those in 
administrative positions who cannot qual- 
ify for any of the certificates as provided 
in the plan, and to persons who have 
taught in Association Summer Schools. 
No recommendation is made under any 
of these heads, but you are requested to 
instruct the Supervisor how to handle 
these cases. 


Section Three 


Registration as conducted by the Asso- 
ciation has been a positive contribution, 
not only to the work of the Association, 
but to the profession in which you are 
interested. It has been commended by 
superintendents in letters addressed to 
the Bureau, as for example: 

“It is an excellent idea, as it will tend 
to implant in the minds of teachers that 
there is being established a definite stand- 
ard, and in addition to that it gives 4 
gradation of these standards. Too often 


if superintendents set up standards both 
in the training school and in the hiring 
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of teachers and urging teachers to take 
courses in summer schools, they are in- 
clined to think of it as a personal matter 
or really not necessary to get a_ place 
somewhere else. This tends to block that 
idea of theirs. 

“We would be pleased to have from 
you one of your bulletins explaining the 
teacher registration so that we may bring 
this matter to the attention of our teach- 
ers. I feel that the teacher registration 
is an excellent step in raising the stand- 
ards of teachers.” 

It has been approved by state depart- 
ments of certification and has been wel- 
comed by the teachers. Before conditions 
of the plan were thoroughly understood 
we received applications from the heads 
of seven schools for certificates for every 
teacher in their faculties. Within the last 
four superintendent has 
awarded memberships in the Association 
to all of the teachers in his school who 
had become certified or were trying for 
Association certificates. We have received 
this week nineteen applications for certifi- 


months one 


cates from one school, and five from 


another. 


Certification has awakened professional 
consciousness among the teachers, and as 
a result of this there is an increased in- 
terest in pursuing advanced courses of 
instruction not only in the Association 
summer school but in established schools 
throughout the United States, through ex- 
tension courses and through correspon- 
dence work. Incidentally, the work of 
verifying the training of those who have 
applied for certification has brought to- 
gether at the Volta Bureau a very val- 
uable set of records, the like of which 
has not been collected for any special 
group of teachers anywhere else in the 
world, so far as we know. To be more 
specific, we have records of training and 
experience, in detail, for a larger per- 
centage of the teachers of the deaf than 
any agency has been able to collect for 
any other similar group. Just what value 
this may have depends upon the use to 
which the Association may care to put it. 

Criticisms of the plan, itself, have di- 
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rected attention to the limited scope of 
its operation. The plan has never con- 
templated the certifying of teachers of 
the deaf who had not received training in 
the oral method of instruction, nor the 
certifying of teachers of vocational work. 
Since no standards have ever been estab- 
lished for either of these groups, to mea- 
sure the quality of their training was im- 
practicable. As a means of grading those 
teachers who hold membership in the As- 
sociation and are entitled to certificates 
under the plan, it is pointed out that the 
greatest weakness is one to which very 
little attention has been directed; against 
which there has been little complaining, 
namely, that in the awarding of the two 
certificates which we offer at the present 
time, we are governed by the quality and 
quantity of basic training and not by pro- 
fessional training. The Committee had 
in mind the raising of standards of eli- 
gibility for training and it is to be com- 
mended for the manner in which this was 
done. It is evident that in the near fu- 
ture we must recognize the necessity for 
as careful analysis and valuation of the 
special training which is given to teach- 
ers of the deaf, as of the secondary and 
collegiate training. 

The department has been criticized for 
tardiness in issuing certificates, but we 
have no apology, since it is felt that 
complete verification adds more to the 
value of the certificate than speedy action. 


We feel that some statement should be 
made at this time in regard to the merits 
of our plan and its worthiness of careful 
consideration at the hands of open mind- 
ed educators. We would remind our 
members that petitions for such certifica- 
tion service came to our organization 
from the teachers. After having waited 
years for the profession to establish stand- 
ards (such as have been set up for 
teachers of the hearing child all over 
this country), the teachers spoke for 
themselves. Acting upon their petition the 
Association published, in outline, a pro- 
posed plan and invited criticism from 
any and every point. After five years of 
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discussion the plan was finally adopted 
at an open meeting and after thorough 
consideration, not only of its detailed re- 
quirements, but of the need for certifica- 
tion. Every step in the setting up of this 
service has been open, and widely adver- 
tised among the members of the profes- 
sion. 

Having decided that it would respond 
to the call of the teachers, the Associa- 
tion adopted a plan with provisions 
which have been so nearly paralleled by 
other plans as to be worthy of special 
attention. It provides for three types of 
certification. The first is based upon high 
school graduation or its equivalent and 
not less than four years of work in an 
accredited college or university as basic 
training. In addition, the teacher is re- 
quired to offer not less than one year of 
special training for instruction of the 
deaf or its equivalent and two years of 
successful experience in the instruction of 
the deaf. The second is for the certifi- 
cation of teachers who have had not less 
than two years in college or normal 
school, this training to include not less 
than three college hours or six semester 
hours of education. For this certificate 
the applicant is required to offer not less 
than one year of training in the oral in- 
struction of the deaf and two years of 
successful teaching of deaf children. For 
teachers who had not been privileged to 
secure the training open to almost any 
young woman during the last decade 
(that of standard college or normal 
school instruction), special provisions 
were made for a certificate based upon a 
college degree from a secondary school 
or college, at least one summer normal 
school certificate issued by the Associa- 
tion or its equivalent, and four years of 
successful experience in teaching the 
deaf. Another certificate is based upon 


two years’ college training in an accred- 
ited institution (which would include not 
less than six hours in education) and two 
summer normal certificates issued by the 
Association or their equivalent, and four 
years of successful experience teaching 
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the deaf. For a limited time, a third cer. 
tificate who offered to those who had had 
at least four years’ high school or pre. 
paratory school training, ten years of 
successful experience in teaching the deaf 
and verified proof of professional growth, 
No exceptions to any of the regulations 
can be made by the Supervisor or by the 
Committee. 


High schools, normal schools and col- 
leges were considered accredited only, if, 
and when the Association of colleges 
operating in the area in which they are 
located included them on its accredited 
list. The work at no institution has been 
accepted unless, at the time the work was 
done, the school had a rating which gave 
it credit in degree values at accredited 
universities and colleges. 


The provisions of the Association plan 
which permit any teacher holding an As- 
sociation certificate to renew her certif- 
cate on certain well defined conditions, 
or to improve certification by means of 
clearly enumerated requirements; and the 
setting of the life of all certificates at 
four years; are evidences of the Associa- 
tion’s belief that the standards set up are 
as yet lower than they should be for the 
best interests of the profession. Teachers 
genuinely interested in the progress of 
the profession will prefer to hold short 
lived certificates, rather than to hold life 
certificates which may be readily out- 
grown by the demands of the profession. 
It has been said that many states have es- 
tablished life certificates for the teachers 
in public schools and that as an act of 
justice your organization should follow 
this example. Admitting that life cer- 
tificates are being awarded in certain 
states, it is also true that through rulings 
of the departments of education within 
these same states these certificates are be- 
ing invalidated by refusing to make ap- 
propriations to school systems which do 
not maintain higher standards than have 
been set for these life certificates. We 
submit that it is fairer to keep teachers 
alert to the need for professional growth 
than to lull them into a feeling of secur- 
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ity with a life certificate which progres- 
sive schools may not be willing to recog- 
nize within the next three or four years. 


Attention should be called to the fact 
that no college credit for work in educa- 
tion or in methods of instruction has been 
given by your Association to work done 
in schools of secondary rank unless each 
vear of work offered by the institution 
was recognized by an association of col- 
lezes and universities. In fairness to 
those who have earned college credits 
in institutions with high standards and 
in addition, have given time and energy 
to further preparation for the task of 
teaching, we would consider any other 
course as a decided discrimination in 
favor of those less well prepared. 


It has been suggested that the Associa- 
tion has used certification as a means of 
compelling or coercing membership. 
This is an unfounded criticism based upon 
misinformation or incomplete informa- 
tion. Our plan has been published as a 
voluntary plan under which no coercion 
could be practiced by anyone. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it may be true that some 
teachers, recognizing the value of a ser- 
vice heretofore denied them, have shown 
their appreciation for this service by join- 
ing the Association, but we submit that 
any service costing more than $2,000 as 
a direct expense and at the same time re- 
turning no fee, can have had no _ pecu- 
niary motive. The Association has not 
subtracted from other services to its mem- 
bers. If we had established a charge of 
$1.00 and had been disposed to use co- 
ercive measures to secure certification for 
the teachers of the deaf, we would have 
derived an income of approximately 
$2,600, instead of showing an expense 
item without additional income. Raising 
this charge to $2.00 would, of course, 
give us twice as much to offset any ex- 
pense. It might be pointed out too, that 
the Association bears all expense of eval- 
uating and verifying records. This is 
half the cost of the service. We believe 
the teachers appreciate the fact that cer- 
tification is being carried out along well 
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established lines; that it is offered to the 
teachers whose _ professional interest 
prompts them to meet its requirements, 
by persons who have no immediate au- 
thority to coerce them into action which 
they may or may not approve; that in 
times of depression they are not being 
called upon to finance any extra activi- 
ties; and that as a result of this certifica- 
tion the individual is open to accept ap- 
pointment or to apply for appointment 
as a basis of completely verified qualifi- 
cations impartially evaluated. 

A recent study of certification of teach- 
ers included a recommendation that no 
person or agency connected with the em- 
ployment of teachers or the fixing of sal- 
aries should attempt to certify teachers. A 
state agency occupied with the training of 
teachers is considered the more appropri- 
ate certifying body. 

Whether the Association is a compe- 
tent body to certify its own membership 
(or, by request, any teacher of the deaf 
who may apply) is a question which is 
capable of varying interpretation. If age 
as an incorporated body determines fit- 
ness, we would suggest that the Associa- 
tion is now 42 years old. If strength de- 
termines fitness, we would suggest that 
the Association is probably the largest 
organization of teachers of the deaf in the 
world. If open agreement upon details 
of the plan, as to fairness and adequacy, 
suggests its worthiness to continue, we 
would point to the fact that all provi- 
sions have been openly discussed and 
openly adopted by the Association as a 
whole. 

It is our belief that the Association 
through its plan expresses the will of the 
teachers who have waited for two decades 
for action, that it has not exceeded its 
authority in establishing certification, and 
that its standards are higher and at the 
same time more capable of further ele- 
vation without injustice than others which 
have been proposed. 


Respectfully submitted, 
NorMaNn T. McManaway, 
Supervisor of Registration. 
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Another Intelligence Test 


Volume ten of Oralism and Auralism 
contains an interesting article by Dr. Helen 
M. Schick, “The Performance of Deaf 
Children on the Lectometer and on the 
General Intelligence Test.” The paper was 
read at the meeting of the Society of Pro- 
gressive Oral Advocates held in St. Louis 
June 6, 1931. Dr. Schick describes the 
various intelligence tests which have been 
applied to deaf children and criticises them 
on the ground that in all of them the child 
is forced to rely upon language for in- 
struction, which fact alone makes them 
unfair to the deaf child. She then de- 
scribes the instrument called the “lecto- 
meter,” designed by Dr. Max F. Meyer to 
test the individual’s ability to copy a visual 
pattern. 

“The task is that of looking at a small 
block on which a pattern of from one to 
five white dots is arranged in two rows. 
This pattern is copied upside down on a 
corresponding tablet of switches; that is, 
the bottom row of dots is copied on the 
bottom row of switches. If the pattern is 
correctly copied a white light will light 
up over the switch panel; if an error is 
made a red light burns until the correction 
is made. 

“The test starts when the switch is 
touched, which lifts a shutter. This re- 
veals a series of five blocks of the type just 
described and also starts a clock which 
measures time in half-second intervals. 


When all five patterns are correctly copied, 
the clock automatically stops. The critical 
source of sensory guidance is visual. 


To 
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perform the task rapidly, one must look at 
the blocks and then invert the pattern. 


“This test has been given to both deaf 
and hearing children, using the same meth- 
od of instruction. No words were used in 
explanation. . . . The first instruction was 
given by actually placing the child’s hand 
on the correct switches. . .. . 

“The results indicate that: 1. with added 
maturity the scores improve; 2. there is 
no outstanding difference in ability be. 
tween the deaf and the hearing child as 
measured by the lectometer test. . . . Re- 
sults. . . . seem to show that there are 
gradations of ‘intelligence’ in the deaf chil- 
dren . . . . just as in hearing children.” 





A Radio Ear for the Day School 


in Lynn 


The day class for the deaf at Lynn, Mas 
sachusetts, has recently acquired a radio- 
ear. The Parent-Teacher Association of 
the class for the deaf provided $265 and 
the state and city divided the remainder of 
the cost. This is the first day class for the 
deaf in Massachusetts to have an instru- 
ment of this type. 





Miss Jennie C. Smith 


Miss Jennie C. Smith, a pioneer oral 
teacher, died in Hollywood, California, 
December 27, 1931. Miss Smith organized 
the Eau Claire Day School for the Deaf and 
carried it on for thirty years. Since 1926, 
she has lived in California, where she en- 
gaged in private teaching. 
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Regional Conference, World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations 


The Regional Conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations will 
meet in Honolulu, Hawaii, July 25-30, 
1932. The conference will relate to all 
countries in the Pacific and will deal with 
such subjects as the Dual Language Prob- 
lem, Modern Educational Problems in 
the Oriental Setting, Vocational Educa- 
tion, Health Education and Adult Edu- 
cation. The total cost of round trip car- 
fare and steamship, including meals, Pull- 
man and the ten days’ stay on the islands, 
will be about $450 from Atlantic coast 
points, with corresponding reductions for 
points west. 

For information concerning the pro- 
gram, write to the President, Dr. Paul 
Monroe, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City. 

For matters relating to travel, accom- 
modations and general arrangements, write 
to the Secretary-General, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C. 





International Congress of Phonetic 
Sciences 


An International Congress of Phonetic 
Sciences is to be held at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, July 3-7, 1932. This meeting will 
comprise the second congress of the Inter- 
national Society of Experimental Phone- 
tics, of which Prof. E. W. Scripture is 
president, and the first meeting of the 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft fur Phonologie. 

The following subjects will be con- 
sidered : 

1. Physiology of Speech and Voice. 

2. Study of the Development and the 

Evolution of Speech and Voice. 

3. Anthropology of Speech and Voice. 

4. Phonology. 

5. Linguistic Psychology. 

6. Pathology of Speech and Voice. 

7. Comparative Physiology of the 

Sounds of Animals. 

8. Musicology. 

The Congress will afford an opportunity 
to compare and combine theories developed 
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For Deafened Ears 
New Golden Tones 


Now, for the first time in hearing-aid 
history, you can be fitted, in a hearing aid, 
with a precision similar to that with which 
eyeglasses are fitted .... for the New 
Personalized Golden Tone Acousticon is 
offered in a wide range of models, each to 
meet a different type or degree of deafness. 


27 New Golden Tone Models 


This is the first practical recognition of 
the fact that it is quite as illogical to try 
to fit all the many, varied degrees of deaf- 
ness with but a few models of a hearing 
aid, as it is to fit all types of faulty vision 
with only a small number of lenses. 


With this vast new range of 27 different 
models of the Golden Tone Acousticon, 
you have the comforting assurance that the 
model selected for you will best compen- 
sate in power, range and tone for your 
own hearing loss . . . will give you clear, 
golden tones . . . will be personalized to 
your own, individual hearing needs. 


Free Test 


You may have a free test of the New 
Golden Tone Acousticon. If it is impossible 
to call at one of our Audition Rooms, send 
your name and address to Dept. VR and 
ask for a free test of this new model in 
your own home. Be sure to secure details 
of our Special Introductory offer, which 
makes this New Golden Tone Acousticon 
of the greatest value as an efficient hear- 
ing aid. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Lower School at four years or younger when 
space permits. The Upper School prepares 
students for High School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well-equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Directors of Normal Department: 


CAROLINE A. YALE, LL.D., L.H.D. 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual... $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual... = $17.00 
ee $10.00 


Series I, II and III 
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in the various fields mentioned, and will 
show at the same time the newest technica] 
methods indispensable to the workers in 
each of these fields. 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAM 


Sunday, July 3—Reception of the mem. 
bers of the Congress in a hall of the So. 
ciety, “Natura Artis Magistra,” called 
Koningzaal. 

Monday, July 4, 10 o’clock—Opening of 
the Congress and official addresses at the 
Colonial Institute. 

Monday, July 4, 14 o’clock——Motor 
coach drive through the town, tea in the 
Vondelpark Pavilion provided by the Mu 
nicipality of Amsterdam. 

Tuesday, July 5, 9-12—Addresses in the 
Physiological Laboratory. 

Tuesday, July 5, 14-17 o’clock; Demon- 
strations in the Physiological Laboratory. 

Wednesday, July 6. 9-12—Addresses in 
the Physiological Laboratory. 

Wednesday, July 6, 14-15—Meeting of 
the Council of the International Society of 
Experimental Phonetics. 

Thursday, July 7—Visit to the labora 
tory of the Philips works, Eindhoven. Visit 
to the Zuiderzee works. 

For all inquiries, please apply to the 
Secretary of the Congress: L. Kaiser, Rap. 
enburgerstraat 136, Amsterdam, Holland. 





More White House Conference 
Reports 


PsYCHOLOGY AND PsycCHIATRY IN PEDIAT- 
rics: THE PropLteM. Report of the 
Subcommittee on Psychology and Psy: 
chiatry, White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. The Cen- 
tury Company, New York, Price, $1.59. 
This report considers the question: 

Should the medical practitioner attempt to 

give advice when difficulties threaten the 

satisfactory development of personality in 

a child under his care? Although doctors 

are not urged to become expert in the fields 

of psychology and psychiatry, the opinion 
of the sub-committee is that adequate phys 
ical care of the child cannot be given with- 
out attention to whatever intellectual and 
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emotional difficulties may be present, and 
that doctors should acquire the special 
knowledge which will enable them to give 
the child this attention. 

The conclusions presented by the com- 
mittee are accompanied by the opinions 
of individual medical practitioners and 
psychiatrists. Outlines of the purposes and 
programs of certain typical child guidance 
groups, clinics and institutions round out 
this study. 


Bopy MecuHanics: EpucaTION AND Prac- 
tice. The Report of the Subcommittee 
on Orthopedics and Body Mechanics of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. The Century 
Company, New York. Price, $1.50. 

To what extent does poor or good pos- 
ture affect physical fitness: what is the 
incidence of poor posture among school 
children? What constitutes good posture, 
or body mechanics? What is being taught 
in the schools as to body mechanics? 

Body mechanics is defined as “the me- 
chanical correlation of the various systems 
of the body with special reference to the 
skeletal, muscular, and visceral systems.” 
“There is positive evidence,” the report 
says, “to prove that not less than two-thirds 
of the young children of the United States 
exhibit faulty body mechanics,” and that 
this condition is likely to continue into 


adult life. 


The sub-committee has found that im- 
provement in body mechanics is associated 
with improvement in health and efficiency. 
A distinction is made in the report be- 
tween training in the principles of good 
body mechanics and training in various 
physical exercises. Detailed recommenda- 
tions are given as well as a suggested pro- 
gram of corrective exercises. 





I believe in looking for Beauty every- 
where; watching for it, searching for it in 
the great and in the small, in the unusual 
and in the commonplace things of this 
wonderful world.—Henry Turner Bailey. 
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Those in the Dark Silence 


The Deaf-Blind in North America 
A Record of Today 


By Corinne RocHELEAU AND Resecca Mack 


If you are interested in either the deaf 
or the blind, you should know something 
about those who are struggling against 


This book is at once 


an indictment, a challenge, and an in- 


both deprivations. 


spiration. 
Published and Distributed by the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Price, $2.00 plus postage 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 
THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 





BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 


Principal of Cresheim Hali, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Desens Desk 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes ___$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes_$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations. $1.00 
Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 








EARS AND THE MAN 


Studies in Social Work for the Deafened 
by 
ANNETTA W. PECK, ESTELLE E. 
SAMUELSON, ANN LEHMAN 
Price—$2.10, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. Washingtor, D. C. 
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DEAFENED 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the 
outer ear; small, light, not complicated, 
with a clear, natural tone. Just what so 
many are looking for. It is a real GEM. 
Made in U.S. A. Price $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims; all we ask 
is that you test it and be convinced of its 
merit. 


Call at our office for Demonstration with- 
out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet A. O. Suite 806. 


=P") 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Inc. 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 








THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 


BY 
OLIVE WHILDIN AND AGATHA SCALLY 





PRICE $3.00 





THE VOLTA BUREAU, 


1537 35th STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Selected by A. H. Damon 


No Elephant Apologizes 
The Elephant’s a gawkward beast. 
He offers no excuse, at least. 
He never says, “I know I’m queer, 
A cabbage leaf is like my ear, 
And while I love a Grecian nose, 
Mine dangles like a garden hose. 
My skin is thick and much too loose. 
My eyes are small—oh, what’s the use?” 


No elephant says things like these, 

Nor makes pclite apologies, 

But, casually, he wanders far 

Under his own peculiar star. 
—Monica Shannon. 





The world is as large as the range of 
one’s interests. A narrow minded man has 
a narrow outlook. The walls of his world 
shut out the broader horizon of affairs. 
Prejudice can maintain walls that no in 
vention can remove. 

—Joseph Jastrow. 





What we are the children become. Home 
is the beginning and end of child training. 
—Angelo Patri. 


' 





Even when the target is stationary, it is 
not always easy to hit it. But in most 
professions today, the target is on the 
wing. A problem of all professional edu- 
cation is how to combine knowledge with 
power to do. 

No one knows how best to train a teach 
er. 


—Dean Wm. F. Russell. 





There are nine and sixty ways of cor 
structing tribal lays 

. . * ! 

And every single one of them is right: 


—Rudyard Kipling. 
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Philosophy knows and science should 
admit that even scientific facts are not per- 
manent. What is a fact today may be 
pushed clear out of the picture tomorrow 
by a new fact. 


—W. C. McGinnis. 





Today, the only thing that is permanent 
is change. 
—Dr. Charles H. Mayo. 





All great truths have to face ridicule 
at first, and then—blessed be those who 
did not care for ridicule. 


—James H. Hyslop. 








In all things, if we cannot say what we 
think or feel, we come to think or feel 
what we say. Nothing in our minds fully 
exists without expression of some kind; 
and if the expression, by failure, thwarts 
the impulse, then the impulse itself de- 
teriorates into the failure. 


—A. Clutton Brock. 





idealists 
Brother Tree, 
Why do you reach and reach? 
Do you dream some day to touch the sky? 
Brother Stream, 
Why do you run and run? 
Do you dream some day to fill the sea? 
Brother Bird, 
Why do you sing and sing? 
Do you dream— 
Young man: 
Why do you talk and talk and talk? 
—Alfred Kreymborg. 
With coarse food to eat, water to drink 
and the bended arm as a pillow, happiness 
may still exist . . . Wealth and rank, un- 
righteously obtained, seem to me as in- 
substantial as floating clouds. 
—Confucius. 





How in the world did nature evolve the 
kangaroo without the help of 
traffic? 


motor 


—Boston Traveller. 
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CROWNING 
REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
Address 


vantages. 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





THE MULLER-WALLE 
METHOD OF LIP 
READING 


BY 
MARTHA E. BRUHN 
$3.50 plus postage 


Order from the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








REVISED EDITION 


“Lip Reading, Principles and Practice” 
by 
E. B. NITCHIE 
Revised in 1930 by Mrs. Elizabeth Helm 
Nitchie 
Price, $2.50 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 

A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors—rates reduced during 
summer months. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

VISITORS WELCOME 











THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Invites the delegates of the 1932 Conference to 
our club room, 
1212 Market Street, Room 304 
A Community Center for the Deafened 


Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 
ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 


May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality! 





The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
orking for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership mot restricted to the Hard of Hearing 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 





ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


of hearing aids— 
Twenty-five years’ 
Without obligation 


Foreign and domestic makes 
electric and no battery types. 
experience in specialized service. 
write to or call on 


D. FARBER, CONSULTANT 
ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS COMPANY 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Telephone, Caledonia 5-0453 
MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Specialist in Lip-Reading and Oorrecting Speech 
Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Jm- 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 

149 EAST 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 














The Volta Review 


AMD: 


ComMPILED BY JOHN A. FERRALL 











First Aid.—An automobile tourist was 
driving along the road at a fast pace when 
his car struck a rough place and turned 
Escaping without injury, he went 
to the nearest farmhouse and telephoned 
to a garage. 

“Hello,” he said, “I’ve turned turtle, 
Can you send some one out to help me?” 

“I’m afraid not,” replied a boyish voice 
over the telephone. “I guess you ain’t got 
the right number. What you want is the 


Zoo.” 


over. 


Tricky.—And there is the story of the 
young Irishman, not long in this country, 
who was standing in the street when he 
noticed an automobile approaching. To 
be safe, he stepped back a little, but the 
streets were wet and the car skidded a 
trifle, causing the back of it to swing 
around and knock Pat down. It continued 
on its way as Pat arose and looked after it 
in anger. 

“Now, what do you think of thot!” he 
cried in exasperation. “Whin ye stand in 
front of thim, they run over you. And 
whin you step out of their way to let them 
pass, why they turn around and kick ye!” 





Pathetic Figures.—Mr. Jones, says the 
Boston Transcript, had just returned home 
from the office and was introduced to the 
new nurse, who was very good looking. 
“She is sensible and scientific, too,” ex- 
plained his wife a little later, “and she 
says she will allow no one to kiss the baby 
while she is near.” The husband nodded. 
“No one would want to,” he said, with the 
best intentions in the world. “Indeed!” 
snapped his wife. “I mean, not while she 
is near,” faltered the husband, trying to 
make things better. 

But the nurse lost her job. 
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The Appeal of Music. — The old 
farmer had been dragged out, much against 
his will, to the church concert. The music 
was quite over his head, especially the 
tricky manner of handling the choruses. 
But he managed very well until the pro- 
gram reached a selection “All we, like 
sheep, have gone astray.” 

First the soprano voice exclaimed, “All 
we, like sheep”; then a deep bass voice, 
uttered in a most earnest tone, “All we, 
like sheep”; then the chorus of all the 
singers asserted at once, “All we, like 
sheep.” 

“Well, I don’t,” exclaimed the farmer. 
“I like beef and bacon—but I just don’t 
care for mutton at all.” 





Well, of Course.—Business was none 
too good, and the husband was quite upset 
to come home and find that his wife had 
purchased another dress. 

“What!” he exclaimed, hurt, “Another 
new dress? How on earth am I going to 
pay for it?” 

“That’s your said, 
promptly. “I certainly didn’t marry you 
to give you financial advice.” 


business,” she 





And there is the notice in a Kentucky 
paper, quoted by the Boston Transcript: 
“A woman here was kicked on the chin by 
a mule, causing her to bite off the end of 
her tongue. Her husband has refused $500 
for the mule.” 





Forgot to Remember.—The profes- 
sor’s wife had tied a string around his 
finger to remind him to get his hair cut. 
On his way home, he happened to notice it, 
and remembering, entered the barber shop 
and took the chair of his favorite barber. 
“Er—yes, sir?” said the artist, puzzled 
inquiry in his tones. 

“Eh—Oh, yes, cut my hair, please,” 
said the professor. 

“Why. certainly, sir, if you wish it,” 
said the barber. “But you won’t mind my 


mentioning the fact that I cut it this noon, 
will you?” 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Authorized Normal Instructor. Normal Courses for 

Teachers of the Hard of Hearing Adult or Child in 

public school classes. For particulars as to methods 
and Units of Credit address 


617 SHREVE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduste, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1424 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
18th Year Begins September 28, 1931 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad. 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





WANTED: Position by a trained oral teacher, ex- 
perienced in almost all grades. Address “College 
Graduate,” c/o Volta Bureau. 





Deaf young man of good speech, who will receive 
Baccalaureate degree from Chicago University next 
June, wants position as instructor or tutor. Highest 
references offered. Address J. H., c/o Volta Bureau. 





Available for the year 1932-33, experienced primary 
or lower intermediate oral teacher, holding Associa- 
tion Summer School certificate. Address E. P., 
Volta Bureau. 
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Illustrate 


Your Lessons 


Visual materials are now recognized as im- 
portant teaching aids. This is especially true 
when teaching children deprived of their 
hearing. Pictures to them have a double 
value. They will more quickly grasp your 
lessons if they actually see illustrations of 
what you want to bring to them. 


Filmslides are the simplest form of illustra- 
tions; they are inexpensive, easily handled, 
unbreakable and pedagogically correct. 


Full details given in K-64V 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Actual size of film. 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


The Driscoll Arithmetic DRILLS 


by 
Anita Driscott, Eprrn M. Bue tr, Exiza BOOKS I, ra III and IV 


McSHerry Woopror, AND Coin S. BUELL as 
The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and [= 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- M. Evelyn Pratt 


sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 
es BES. Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. Price per copy, $1.25 ‘ 
Price per copy, $1.00; 85c¢ each in quantities of one Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 


dozen. Send orders to 
Order from ' 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
Brattleboro, Vt. New York City 


A 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR Children love the Riddles and Games in 
DEAF CHILDREN STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 


BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 
by Edith M. Buell Order from 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work LULA M. BRUCE DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. PRICE, $2.10 


BOOKS I and II 





Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. - s P 3 
You will do us a favor if you will mention 
Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904. Lexington Avenue New York City advertisements 
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